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| “ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The ‘heart’ of many big stores is 





ee 





never seen by the customers. It 

is the power generating plant, 

| used in some cases to supplement 
the mains electricity supply during 
| peak hours, and in others to 
maintain a supply completely 
independent of the public service. 
| Famous stores throughout the 

a country have private power houses 
equipped with diesel-electric 
generators made by ‘ENGLISH 
| ELectTric’, 
| 


{oso esr encase panacea 


| ‘“Enewsa Evectrric* generating 
plants not only help to provide 
customers with the amenities of 
the big store — lifts, escalators, 
| catering, lighting and heating — 
they also help to relieve the 
enormous demand on the public 
electricity supply. In this, as in 
sO many other ways,‘ ‘ENGLISH 
Fiecrric’ puts the power of 
electricity at the service of 


mulliqns. 


better ( 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The Meaning of 


Morecambe 


HE Labour Party had been nervous about the Morecambe confer- 
ence for weeks before it opened on Monday, and both wings of 
the party had been making uneasy protestations about their basic unity. 
But the constituency parties thought otherwise. Whether as a result of 
Bevanite caucus-tactics (as Mr Deakin alleged) or by spontaneous 
combustion (as Mr Bevan declared), the constituency delegates blew 
unity sky-high by-electing six Bevanite rebels out of seven representa- 
tives on the Party Executive. 

The announcement of the poll provided only the first of a series of 
melodramatic scenes. Nor was it the only one to give an impression of 
bitterly conflicting attitudes amounting, for the party as a whole, to 
something like dissociation of personality. Speeches breathing the 
maximum of sober good sense and realism were followed, in strikingly 
regular sequence, by blasts of emotional auto-intoxication ranging 
from Mr Bevan’s bravura performance on unemployment. and Ameri- 
can iniquity to Mr H. M. King’s demand that the public schools be 
“ re-nationalised without compensation” (whatever that might mean). 
The audience deprived itself by its own ecstasies of applause of Mr 
Bevan’s full prescription for socialist planning, leaving only a whiff 
of syndicalism for the record ; no one now will ever know whether 
some of his sentences would have contrived to make their way back to 
solid earth. Even when full allowance is made for that heightening of 
party sentiment which conferences of all colours are largely intended to 
achieve, it is evident that very little stimulus is needed to produce in a 
body of Labour delegates an atavistic revulsion from reason to shibbo- 
leth and from public spirit to class prejudice. The Old Adam will out. 


The Old Adam is certainly rampant in the election returns. The 
first reaction of official Labour, and of optimistic sympathisers outside 
the party, has been to minimise their importance. The triumphant 
Bevanites remain.a small minority on the Executive—six out of twenty- 
seven. Mr Morrison, however sensational his defeat at Morecambe, 
remains Deputy Leader in’ the House of Commons, and it is in the 
House of Commons, not at Morecambe, that the party’s real work is 
done’; the Parliamentary Labour Party, in which Mr Bevan’s strength 
is even less than it is on the executive of the whole party, continues to 
frame practical policy and tactics. If, as is possible, he and one or 
more of his associates now win places in the shadow cabinet, then 
they will be automatically barred from simultaneous leadership of a 
cabal or cave. Both the real strength of the Bevanites in the country, 
and any decline in popularity of such stalwarts as Mr Morrison and 
Mr Dalton or the white hope Mr Gaitskell, are grossly exaggerated by 
the accidents of a complicated party constitution. The movement as 
a whole will not tolerate rebellion. In the view of the most sanguine, 
Mr Bevan, dizzy with success, has shot his bolt and overshot his mark. 
Having “ organised himself in,” he has aroused enough antagonism to 
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organise him out. So the Morrisonians console them- 
selves as they lick their wounds. 


The fact remains that Morecambe is a misfortune for 
the party, and for the country. However the dimensions 
of the Bevanite triumph may be whittled down, it 
remains a triumph. Delegations drawn from the active 
and articulate party workers in the constituencies are, by 
an almost inevitable process of self-selection, naturally 
extremist. They do not represent the many millions of 
Labour voters—in particular, they do not represent the 
million or two who make the difference between victory 
and defeat. Nevertheless, the conference is the govern- 
ing body of the party and what happens there has a great 
influence. After Morecambe, the constituency tail is 
going to wag the party dog. Labour’s obsessive preoccu- 
pation with unity, dating back to 1931, has muted rebel- 
lions in the past ; but once rebellion refuses to be muted, 
that obsession works on the rebels’ side. In any alliance 
that is becoming uneasy, from the military to the matri- 
monial, it is always the partner who values unity most 
highly who has to make concessions, whether reasonably 
or unreasonably. It follows that no Labour policy can, in 
the near future, be framed in terms or stated in ways 
which ignore Bevanite opinion. 


* 


There is much talk of a counter-offensive by the 
moderate wing ; the big trade unions are out for Mr 
Bevan’s blood. But the effect on the policy of the party 
of smashing the rebels is likely to be much the same as 
that of conciliating them. To discredit Mr Bevan, it will 
be necessary to give him no opportunity of levelling at 
the leaders the most damaging accusation that one Labour 
politician can bring against another—that of timidity and 
lukewarmpess in the socialist faith, The formula will 
be that of the last twelve months, only more so—Attleeite 
men but Bevanite measures. Whether they aim at counter- 
attack or at conciliation, the moderate leaders of the party 
from now until the next election will be ccnstantly dis- 
tracted from their vitally necessary job of constructing a 
coherent and genuinely national policy by the need to 
appease or—as the case may be—to outbid Mr Bevan and 
his friends. In the course of doing so, they will have to 
commit themselves to promises of extremism which will 
prove to be millstones round their necks when next they 
face the responsibilities of office. The process started at 
Morecambe, with the passage by acclamation of a resolu- 
tion committing the party to the preparation of a list of 
further industries to be nationalised. The sober leaders 
of the party, the members of the next Labour cabinet, 
know that this is foolishness. But they make no effective 
protest, and when they are again in office they will find 
themselves bound. ~The history of the Steel Bill 
will be repeated over and over again; moderate and 
realistic Labour ministers will find themselves compelled 
to do what they know to be wrong, simply because in 
opposition they had to follow the tradition of the party 
that regards all moderation as a preparation for treachery. 


This might matter less to the nation, in the short run 
at least, were electoral realities closer than they are to 
democratic theory. Labour discredits itself, in the eyes 
of the uncommitted voter who swings elections, by a 
reversion to irrationality: very well, say the text books, 
Labour stays in the wilderness until it returns to its 
senses. While only the most uncritical Tory supporter 
could welcome the prospect of a semi-paralysed Labour 
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Party doomed to a generation in opposition, this would 
at least be preferable to the return, in two or three years’ 
time, of the sort of government foreshadowed by the 
Bevanite display at Morecambe and the response which 
it evoked ; and this remains true whether Bevanite policy 
is carried out enthusiastically by Mr Bevan himself or 
half-heartedly by Mr Attlee. Elections, however, do not 
work like that. They are decided by the view the 
electorate has formed of the government. Within wide 
limits, the attitude that the opposition strikes matters 
relatively little. If the Tories are thought by public 
opinion to have done well, not even the most perfectly 
sensible Labour party will win the verdict. If the per- 
formance of the Tories has disappointed, not even the 
widespread distrust of Mr Bevan will count for much 
against the desire for a change. 


On the present evidence, the odds are heavily on a 
Labour government next time. The general election, it 
is true, may still be four years off, and anything is 
possible. But parties in office always tend to lose ground 
unless they have great external good fortune or show 
themselves exceedingly competent. Twelve months have 
been enough to rule out the second possibility, and ex- 
ternal events, so far as they can be foreseen, offer more 
promise of difficulty than of triumph for those who bear 
responsibility in Britain. It must, therefore, for the 
present be the working assumption of British politics that 
the electorate will be less pleased with the Tories after 
four or five years of their rule than they were in the 
autumn of 1951. This, after all, is not to say that Mr 
Churchill and his colleagues are an unusually bad gov- 
ernment, but simply that they do not look like proving 
themselves to be fortunate or competent above the aver- 
age. But if the Tories lose any electoral ground at all, 
they will be out of office—and Labour’s relative merits 
will have very little to do with it. A Bevanite Labour 
party might, in those circumstances, get a somewhat 
smaller majority than a Morrisonian Labour Party ; but 
it takes a very great deal of optimism ‘to believe that 
distrust of Mr Bevan will arrest the swing of the pen- 
dulum or keep the Tories in office. The verdict will be 
pronounced on ‘the government ; and if the verdict is 
adverse, the opposition will automatically get office. 


Here is, prospectively, a lamentable state of affairs 
indeed. The policy, and perhaps the membership, of 
the next government will most probably be determined 
by a minority of opinion whose unstable constituents are 
personal ambition, class malice and a burning desire to 
escape from reality and responsibility. Such a govern- 
ment will lack that wide, popular support which can often 
make second-best measures work better than a theoreti- 
cally preferable policy driven through against the grain 
of opinion ; it will have lost the hard-won contact with 
reality which the Bevanite mind finds so uncongenial, but 
which national circumstances so urgently require. In 
class relationships it will most probably revert—with 
what ease the record of 1945-51 makes clear—to that 
policy of two-hoots-and-a-tinker’s-curse which is the 
cheapest and easiest way of gaining extremist support. 
Worst of all, its foreign policy will be shot with ideological 
distrust of Britain’s allies and with starry-eyed illusion 
about its enemies, to the detriment, if not to the complete 


undoing, of the western alliance on which the free world 
depends. 


Can anything be done to fend off this catastrophe ? 
Not under the present electoral system. 
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Private Lives of Nations 


HE seventh General Assembly of the United Nations 
7 pens in New York on October 14th. It will face 
problems ranging from Korea and disarmament to 
technical aid and refugees. But over a dozen of the items 
on is agenda have one thing in common: they raise the 
cuestion of the United Nations’ right to concern itself 
with the internal affairs of member states. On the eve 
Assembly, there is perhaps no question to which 
it ‘re urgent that serious thought should be given. 
The friction and frustration generated by it are steadily 
and the rift between Uno’s member nations 


an ne 
Lilt ibs > 


sue becomes clearer every year. It is surely time 


on 3 
fot view of the facts and arguments involved. 

7 is primarily a political, not a legal, issue. 
Although the Charter forbids the United Nations to 
intervene in matters “essentially within the domestic 


> 


iction of any state,” it does not attempt to define 
ntially domestic ” affairs. Nor does it assign to any 


organ of the United Nations the right to decide whether 
any particular matter is domestic or not. It can, indeed, 
be plausibly argued that any conceivable question ceases 
to be ‘“‘ domestic ” as soon as it is raised before an inter- 
national body ; but common sense demands that a line 

e drawn somewhere. If no line is recognised, the United 
Nations must be dragged into the most intimate affairs of 


its member states, with intolerable results both for them 
and for itself. If, on the other hand, each nation is left 
absolutely free to decide for itself the limits of its 
domestic jurisdiction, how can the United Nations hope 
to carry out its aims ? It is, for example, argued by 
Communists that the conflict in Korea originated as a 
civil war between south and north, in which Uno had no 
right to intervene, 

The men who drafted the Charter at San Francisco 
could not resolve this dilemma. They fell back on com- 
promise and confusion. Having given each member state 
the right to lay before the United Nations “ any situation 
which might lead to international friction,” and having 
pledged the organisation to promote economic and social 
progress and observance of human rights, they went on 
to declare that “ nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorise the United Nations to intervene” in 
essentially domestic matters. The results of these con- 
tradictory undertakings have been as unfortunate as might 
have been expected. A series of complaints have been 
laid before the Assembly or the Security Council, only to 
come up against the argument, put forward by the 
accused nation, that the issue was a domestic one. 
Lacking any coherent body of law or doctrine on which 
to rely, the United States has taken decisions influenced 
by expediency as much as by principle. Thus, the Dutch 
claim that the conflict in Indonesia was a domestic one 
Was dismissed with all the more ease because it was clear 
that the Netherlands was in no position to resist inter- 
national pressure. Im the case of the Indians in South 
Africa, the Assembly at first preferred not to pronounce 
00 South Africa’s plea of domestic jurisdiction, but later 
declared itself competent to make recommendations— 
Which have had no result. As to Spain, in 1946 the 
Assembly considered the nature of the Franco regime 
sufficient grounds for a recommendation that all ambas- 
sadors should be withdrawn from Madrid ; but in 1950 
quashed this decision admitting that its intervention 
in Spain’s domestic affairs had been unjustified, 


The logic of this situation is plain. Only when the 
accused nation is exceptionally altruistic or exceptionally 
weak and friendless can Uno hope to impose its will in 
a matter that involves domestic jurisdiction. The system 
penalises virtue and weakness, while setting a premium 
on ruthlessness and obstinacy. Totalitarian states are 
particularly invulnerable ; sealed off from the world, they 
can blandly deny the existence of any evils alleged against 
them ; and however hotly their sins are denounced in 
the Assembly no whisper of this criticism will reach their 
own peoples. Moreover, a premium is also set on 
irresponsibility and malice. A state that wants to make 
trouble has nothing to lose by accusing another of 
infringing human rights ; the spotlight is turned on the 


accused, not on the plaintiff. Countries such as - 


Afghanistan or Yemen can denounce France for giving 
inadequate voting rights or health services to the people 
of Morocco, without the least regard to the possibility 
that the Moroccans are better off in this respect than 
their own peoples. . 


* 


Nations responsible for dependent territories are an 
obvious target for such attacks in an age in which 
“ colonialism ” is a term of abuse. In this respect the 
United Nations has fallen victim to the aptly named 
“salt water fallacy”—the idea that any country that 
has expanded overseas must submit to a degree of inter- 
national criticism from which nations whose conquests 
have been overland are immune. Today there are at 
least as many primitive tribes in need of protection, as 
Many Minorities without political rights, and as many 
peasants held in virtual serfdom, in the territories of 
those Asian and Latin American states that term them- 
selves “ anti-colonial,” as there are in the dependencies 
of European countries. Yet, while the scarcity of doctors 
in West Africa and the conditions of labour in the South 
Pacific are regularly subjected to the scrutiny of repre- 
sentatives of Asian and Latin American governments, 
those governments face no awkward questions about the 
slow extermination of Amazonian Indians or the armed 
repression of South East Asian minorities who claim 
their right to self-determination. Such questions would 
be regarded as an intolerable interference in the private 
affairs of sovereign states. 

This lop-sided development has produced its inevitable 
results. The nations most subject to attack have come 
to regret the liberal attitudes which have led them into 
so much embarrassment, and some of them are on the 
verge of retreating into less co-operative positions. As 
the rift widens, the prospects of any particular case being 
discussed on its own merits diminish. Every time a 
doctrinaire resolution explodes futilely against an equally 
doctrinaire resistance the moral authority of the United 
Nations suffers, and it is not heightened by the spectacle 
of civilised states being harried by self-styled champions 
of human rights in whose own countries child marriage, 
the dungeon, and the secret police are still respectable 
institutions. Only one group benefits from the situation: 
the group of totalitarian states, themselves invulnerable 
to criticism, totally unconcerned with human rights as 
such, and delighting in every new division that appears 
between their less monolithic neighbours. 


It is temptingly easy to seek a solution in retreat. The 
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idea that the United Nations should be deprived of every 
chance of disturbing the private lives of its members 
must appeal to the isolationism latent in most people. But 
even if such a solution were possible, it would be a tragic 
admission of failure. If the ideal of world order is ever 
to be realised, mankind’s slow and painful progress 
towards the ideals proclaimed in the San Francisco 
Charter must not be checked too sharply. The first 
essential, perhaps, is to recognise that those ideals are 
interdependent. If the United Nations is wrecked on 
the issue of domestic jurisdiction, every one of its aims 
will pass out of reach, and the very nations that have 
pressed most eagerly for more interference in the affairs 
of others will be among the first to suffer. The second 
essential is to place Uno’s functions in perspective. First 
wrongs must be righted first, and if the member nations 
have a certain moral obligation to point out the motes 
in each other’s eyes, they have a much more urgent 
obligation to shoulder their proper shares of the common 
burden of collective security. The trouble is that the 
first task is so much more attractive than the second. 


It might, however, be made less attractive. Since 
1945, experience has shown that the most irresponsible 
charges have generally been laid before Uno by those 
members whose own domestic records are extremely 
dubious. The most effective way of curbing malice and 
friction might,.therefore, be for the Assembly to require 
any government that accuses another of violating human 
rights to offer its own conduct for simultaneous examina- 
tion. This would be no obstacle to complaints presented 
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in good faith ; indeed, the plaintiff would stand to gain 
from a favourable comparison. The effect might be to 
clear the decks for genuine and responsible charges and 
to ensure them a fair hearing. A necessary corollary 
would be the elimination of the salt-water fallacy, for 
a country that denies its own metropolitan population the 
very rights which it accuses another of denying to depen- 
dent peoples must clearly be exposed for a special 
hypocrisy. 

Means might also be found by which the Assembly 
could assess an accuser’s right to a hearing in the light of 
his readiness to contribute to the common tasks of the 
United Nations, on the principle of no representation 
without taxation ; precedents for this can already be 
found in the Charter, and it is surely only just that a state 
which has served the organisation loyally, whether by 
sending troops to Korea or by helping to finance techni- 
cal aid or the feeding of refugees, should be preferred 
above those whose record is one of inaction or even 
obstruction. 

Such devices would place a premium on virtue instead 
of on irresponsibility ; they would silence some disg- 
cordant voices, and lend more weight to sober judg- 
ments ; and they would restore an element of judicial 
fairness that is lacking in many United Nations debates 
today. Above all, it is to be hoped that they would save 
the good name of the organisation from further depre- 
ciation, and thus advance the very ideals that are so 


eloquently and vainly evoked by the states to whom they 
would be applied. 


Correspondence Colleges 


N 4951, 2,035 candidates sat for the examinations of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants ; all but two 
of these had taken a correspondence course as a method 
of study. No one knows very much about correspondence 
colleges as a whole, but here is one indication, by no 
means unique, of their growing importance. Most people 
not directly concerned dismiss them as academically dis- 
reputable or socially infra dig, and professional educa- 
tionists would like to ignore them altogether ; but for 
the examinations of the commercial professions and the 
external degrees of London University the ten largest 
correspondence schools have between 40,000 and. 50,000 
students—more than all the technical colleges in the 
country—while for engineering and industrial subjects, 
one correspondence school alone enrols some 17,000 
students a year. In the light of these figures, it is surpris- 
ing that no serious attempt appears to have been made to 
assess either the value of the colleges as educational 
media or the circumstances which called them into exist- 
ence. All that will be done in this and a second article is 
to indicate the outlines of this unexplored subject. 


All correspondence colleges are highly competitive 
and (with one exception) profit-making concerns ; 
detailed figures of their operations are not, therefore, 
available. However, if those of the type that offer to 
teach piano-playing, journalism or memory training are 
left out of the picture, the dozen-or so leading ones fall 
broadly into three groups: those principally concerned 
with preparing students for the examinations of the com- 
mercial professions, such as accountancy, company 
secretaryship, banking and insurance; those which 
specialise in academic subjects and cater mainly for the 


General Certificate of Education and first university 
degrees ; and those which concentrate on the various 
aspects of industrial technology. 
_ It is in the first of these groups, the colleges specialis- 
ing in the commercial professions, that the success of 
postal tuition is most easily measured and most con- 
spicuous. Aspiring bank managers, solicitors .or 
accountants, for example, gain professional status only 
by passing a series of qualifying examinations after a 
period (usually five years) of approved or articled profes- 
sional apprenticeship. Evening study is therefore 
universal, and the student usually has the choice of going 
several nights a week to the local technical college, or 
taking a correspondence course, or—by no means un- 
commonly—doing both. Many of the advantages of the 
correspondence course seem obvious to the eighteen- 
year-old. He feels he has outgrown the classroom, or he 
absorbs material. like company law or the income tax acts 
more thoroughly from the textbook than from the spoken 
word ; or he prefers to concentrate, for example, on the 
minimum economic knowledge needed for his own 
examination rather than share a general economics class 
with twenty people whose needs are different. He 
probably fails to realise the biggest advantage of all. By 
the time he has written a hundred or two answers to 
test questions he has gained some facility with his pen, 
and his examination technique is probably as good as it 
can be made. And whatever derogatory things may be 
said about examination technique in other fields, it is 
perhaps no bad thing for an accountant or a banker to be 
quick, orderly and exact on paper. 

Whatever the reasons, between 60 and 80 per cent of 
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commercial professional training for examination is con- 
ducted through the post, and the correspondence colleges 
continue to win the gold medals and “ four top places ” 
with almost monotonous regularity. Indeed, the system 
i; becoming inbred. The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants last year declared itself uncompromisingly 
in favour of correspondence tuition, as opposed to evening 
classes, for its articled clerks—a step probably not 
unconnected with the rise of a generation of correspon- 
dence college students to eminence in that profession. 


* 


The widespread use of correspondence tuition in 
technical subjects presents a somewhat different picture. 
Whereas the bulk of students of commercial subjects are 
young men qualifying for a professional badge in a clearly 
defined field, the demand for theoretical coaching in 
industrial techniques is infinitely more varied, both in 
subject matter and standards of difficulty. A foreman, for 
example, with ten years of workshop experience, who left 
school at fourteen, wants to learn the theory of his own 
“line "—plumbing or plastics or power-houses. A well- 
qualified engineer may find himself needing a knowledge 
of rubber technology, or an aeronautical draughtsman 
may jib at the higher reaches of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society’s examinations, but turn aside to specialise in 
certain aspects of radio or heating technique. Such an 
assortment of highly individual needs is hard to meet by 
conventional class teaching. Differences in age, practical 
experience and general education make the assembling 
of evening classes difficult for all but the elementary levels 
or the well-trodden paths such as Higher National Certi- 
ficates. There exists such a wide demand for systematic 
theoretical teaching to supplement practical experience 
on so many levels and in so many industries that although 
evening classes are probably better and more numerous 
in technical subjects than in any other, they are still un- 
able to meet more than a fraction of the need. Again, 
although the law and commercial needs are constantly 
changing, the practising solicitor or accountant takes 
these changes in his stride. But the numerous branches 
of industrial technology advance with much greater 
rapidity and complexity. The best practice outstrips the 
textbooks before they are printed, and in any case the 
demand for up-to-date technology comes largely from a 
class of practical men who want not textbook abstractions, 
but pre-digested and strictly utilitarian teaching. 


Correspondence courses in the purely academic sub- 
jects form the smallest of the three broad groups, and are 


taken by a miscellaneous collection of people, difficult 
to classify. The largest single section is probably the 
popular cramming courses for the competitive entrance 
examinations of the Civil Service. The General Certifi- 
cate of Education and the external degrees of London 
University account for the bulk of the remainder. A 
large proportion of their work goes abroad to people of 
all races in remote parts of the world—an Indian Prince, 
a missionary on Tristan da Cunha. The demand at home 
is from people who for one reason or another are misfits in 
the general educational system. School teachers with 
training college certificates who want degrees, graduates 
who want certificates in education, grammar school 
pupils who want subjects not provided in their own 
school ; and above all the large numbers of people who, 
having missed an education suitable to their talents, are 
anxious to repair some of that loss. This kind of corre- 
spondence course is the oldest of all. The two best 
known concerns started in the eighties and made their 
reputation with London matriculation and the external 
degrees. It might seem, as the conventional education 
system is becoming more democratic, that the need to 
stop up the gaps in the system will gradually disappear. 
In fact, the reverse is probably true. As educational 
labels become more and more conspicuous at all levels, 


their prestige and money value increase in the eyes of 
those who have them not. 


* 


All the correspondence colleges have certain features 
in common. The heavy overhead cost of preparing and 
printing new courses is one of these. In the commercial 
and technical fields particularly, courses need constant 
revision and many are rewritten every two or three years 
by good people who are well paid for this rather 
specialised job. This is a strong deterrent to dabbling 
in new fields before a sizeable demand has been built up 
—as also is the heavy cost of advertisemeni. Even the 
best known colleges estimate that about half their new 
enrolments come from advertisements and the remainder 
from personal recommendation. Economies of scale are 
therefore very considerable, and the boost in numbers 
and even more in free advertisement that has resulted 
from the widespread sponsorship of correspondence 
courses in the army, during and since the war, has prob- 
ably helped to keep down costs. Tutoring, that is the 
marking of the students’ written work, is normally 
sent out by post to part-time tutors paid on 
piece rates. Only a few colleges have enough 
work on any one subject to keep full-time 
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tutors. There would appear to be no shortage of 
tutors wiiling to do this sort of work, although it is hard 
to judge the rates paid. It is different, of course, from 
the drudgery of examination marking, in that the tutor 
can often take a personal interest in his students’ pro- 
gress over a period of years. Whatever the reasons, how- 
ever, it seems fairly clear that correspondence colleges 
can pick and choose among qualified teachers for those 
whose capacity for the mot juste and the helpful com- 
ment is considered most useful to the student. The 
tutor’s work is under constant and critical inspection 
by his employers, who are selling their service not only 
to each student but, they hope, to each student’s friends 


Germany in 


T is becoming increasingly urgent to see Western 

Germany's recovery in proper proportion. The 
Germans for their part are waging a campaign, with 
selected statistics, in order to prove that their prosperity 
is not as great as it seems. The season calls for pleas of 
deserving poverty : reports have to be submitted to the 
various international organisations of the western com- 
munity. On them will be based decisions about 
Germany’s credit surplus with the European Payments 
Union and the amount to be spent on defence in the Nato 
year 1953-54. Moreover, the Bonn authorities hope that 
a well-presented case will secure a large American loan 
to finance a further big expansion of industry and exports, 
and make the Deutschemark convertible. 


If the Germans belittle their own strength, their com- 
petitors exaggerate in the opposite direction. The Federal 
Republic’s neighbours are too inclined to be impressed 
by the startling curve of graphs that show increases in 
production and foreign trade since 1948. Under the 
painful impact of lost contracts, the British business man 
often forgets that the Germans started from utter 
prostration, and that they still lag behind Britain and 
other western European countries. Similarly, in dis- 
cussions on rearmament, the assumption that Germany 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
ABROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
quarterly reports on economic and business 


conditions in 
Argentina, Australia; Belgium, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, India, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
israel, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Kenya, 
Malaya, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, 
Portugal, Siam, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, Uruguay; USA, Venezuela, 
Western Germany. ‘ ; 
These reports give a concise analysis of 
matters of concern to exporters and investors. 
Particulars may be obtained from The 
Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder 


Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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and colleagues. Moreover, most correspondence col- 
leges promise to go on coaching a student until he passes 
his examination, and this too makes them keep a sharp 
eye on the strict relevance of a tutor’s remarks to his 
students. 

Here then is a small, but growing industry, operating 
outside the normal educational field, but selling for hard 
cash something that stands for higher education to 
upwards of 150,000 people at a time. This state of 
affairs raises a good many questions about part-time 
education in general which it is proposed to discuss in 
a second article. 

(To be concluded) 


Proportion 


will dominate the Continent within a decade or two is 
often made without evidence or analysis. 


The purpose of the accompanying page of charts is to 
bring German recovery into perspective. The country’s 
present position is compared with that of Britain—a land 
with roughly the same population and proportion of 
industry to agriculture—and with that ‘of the European 
Defence Community as a whole. For it is within the 
framework of the community that German strength in 
Europe must be assessed. Only if the community were 
to come to nothing, and the United States be unwise 
enough to channel its aid direct to a rearmed Germany 
would all the dangers spring up that are now latent in 
the nation’s strength. 


Several important facts emerge from the charts. The 
position of Germany in oil refining, for example, remains 
weak. The projected strength of the German contingent 
in the EDC, moreover, makes up only a comparatively 
small proportion of the total forces allocated to European 
defence (not including reserves). The chart also shows 
that Western Germany’s total trade in 1951, although it 
had doubled since 1949, was still only about a third of the 
United Kingdom’s. . 


The graph of industrial production tends to support 
the German’s claim that their progress lags behind 
that of other western European countries. It is true that it 
is based on 1938, when Hitler’s armament boom was at 
its peak, while Britain’s effort had hardly begun. Even 
so, it shows that Germany has still a long way to go from 
the trough of 1948 before it overtakes the production 
of other western lands. This is partly because, though 
employment is at a very high level, productivity is com- 
paratively low. There is thus room for further 
expansion. The attempts of the Americans to 
induce German employers to adopt their methods of 
labour management will not move the suspicious and 
conservative Germans, but a loan for the purpose of 
installing modern machines will be eagerly grasped, and 
would doubtless be reflected in higher productivity. 
Perhaps the most significant fact about the present 

sition of Federal Germany is the dependence upon 
imported food that is shown at the foot*df the page of 
charts. The western portion of Germany has greatly 


reduced its imports of grain in the last few years, but it 
still remains far from the level of self-sufficiency that was 
reached by Hitler’s Reich. The lesson of the charts is, 
indeed, that the Federal Republic has gone amazingly 
far, but that it is still comparatively weak. 
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Germany in Proportion 





These blocks are divided to illustrate the present 
relative economic and military power of Western 
Germany, the rest of the countries belonging 
to the European Defence Community, and Britain. 
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Notes—(a) The basic year for these comparisons is 1951 except where otherwise stated. (6) The armed forces. referred to are those 
allocaied to the defence of Western Europe under present plans. (c) The Saar is included with France as part of the EDC countries. 
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NOTES 


Belligerent Comrades 


It is ironical now to look back on the words of Mr Harry 
Earnshaw, this -year’s chairman of -the Labour Party, when 
be opened the conference at Morecambe. There was no 
deep split in the party, he said, and differences of opinion 
vere right and healthy. From then onwards his main task 
was 10 prevent the comrades from coming to blows. 


The first major uproar occurred when Mr Deakin and 
Sir Will Lawther repudiated a proposal by Salford West party 
that there should be strike action to support a political cam- 
paign te get the Tories out. The union leaders were not 
going to have union policy decided by the constituencies, and 
Mr Deakin brutally told the delegates that if they wanted 
ihe unions’ money they had better listen to them. The 
second big row involved Mr Crossman whose ingenuous 
confession that he must be less controversial now that he was 
a member of the executive was taken by the conference as an 
admission of time-serving. But the really ugly scene 
occurred when Mr Deakin’s fraternal greetings from the 
rUC took the form of a slashing attack on the Bevanites. 
They no longer, he said, had any grounds for disagreement 
over policy and were simply engaged in a struggle for the 
leadership ; he implied that their victories on the executive 
were due to an organised campaign in the constituencies, and 
he promised a counter-organisation to defeat them. It is 
indeed high time that there were counterblasts against the 
left wing faction of the party, for the complacence and inertia 
of the right have certainly contributed to the defeat of some 
of their best representatives. But it is a pity that the counter- 
attack had to be left in Mr Deakin’s bludgeoning hands. Sir 
Will Lawther would have done it better. 


By contrast, the performance of Mr Morrison, shortly 
after his defeat, won him a great ovation. He showed him- 
self a good loser, and his speech on home policy was wise 
and constructive, in spite of one or two sops to old-fashioned 
socialism. He seems at one stroke to have won back much of 
the popularity he lost by his record as Foreign Secretary. 
The union leaders feel that it is a great pity that his talents 
should be wasted, and that he is the right man to deal with 
the dissident faction—in contrast to Mr Attlee, who, it is 
thought, has failed to rise to the occasion. There is no reason 
ic believe—as some newspapers were very quick to report— 
that there has been any serious talk of inducing Mr Attlee 
to resign. But certainly Mr Morrison has not, on balance, 
been weakened by this week’s events. 


* » * 


America Riles Mr Bevan 


The conflict between old attitudes and new fact is 
apparent in many parts of the Labour party’s thinking, but 
newhere is it more painful than in the matter of relations 
with the Americans. In the traditional Socialist view the 
United States is a “capitalist” country, either exploiting 
everybody or on the verge of collapse. If only in the last 
decade it had plumped for either alternative, the world might 
have been more uncomfortable but Labour thinking would 
undoubtedly have been less so. As it is, the generosity and 
vision of American foreign policy and the obstinate refusal 
of its Economy to collapse have confounded the old ideas, 
and uptil the period of rearmament outright attacks on 
America were few. But the old prejudices remained. 


Rearmament has given Mr Bevan and his friends the 
opportunity to revert to earlier ways of thinking—a 
characteristic of most Bevanite political thought. In the last 
year the old cries of American imperialism, of warmongering, 
of unrepeniant capitalism have been heard again and, need- 
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OF THE WEEK 


less to say, in Mr Bevan’s rhetorical tour de force at 
Morecambe, petulant attacks on America—“afraid of 
unemployment, afraid of war and afraid of peace ”—wéie 
not left out. Mr Bevan knows, as Mr Richard Nixon know: 
in America, which purple’ patches can be relied upon to 
arouse the right emotional response. 


It is true that Mr Bevan’s voice was not the only one i 
be raised. Mrs Jean Mann put in a courageous protest 
against these vindictive attacks coming from a party that 
supposedly preaches international goodwill—and Mr May- 
hew and Mr Healey talked sense on foreign policy generally. 
Mr Herbert Morrison went further and reminded his 
audience of the generosity, progressiveness and liberalism of 
the United States, of the Marshall Plan and of the TVA— 
but Mr Bevan, not Mr Morrison, won the constituency vote. 


Yet the Bevanites’ attitude presents an extreme paradox. 
They profess to be upholders of the Commonwealth. Surely 
they know, or should make it their business to find out, tha: 
a split between London and Washington would undermine 
more speedily than anything else the unity of the Common- 
wealth. They also profess to believe that $10 billion of new 
investment is needed each year for the backward areas. Do 
they expect the British community to provide it? Or do 
they suppose that the Americans can be blackmailed, goaded 
and insulted into pouring their wealth into the outside world? 
The only likely answer is that they have not thought about 
it at all. 


* * * 


Decision for War in Korea? 


It would be hard to go beyond the United Nations’ 
latest offer on prisoners in Korea without capitulating to 
Communist claims. The allies refuse to return men to Chinz 
against their will; the Communist powers reject the good 
faith of this attitude. Now the allies have offered, on the 
establishment of a cease-fire, to place all prisoners who have 
objected to repatriation in a demilitarised zone agreed oy 
both sides. There, “without questioning, interview or 
screening, each individual] so released will be free to go X 
the side of his choice.” All other prisoners would be 
repatriated at once in the normal way. The Communist 
delegates at Panmunjom could not have been expected t 
accept off their own bat so novel and friendly an offer. 
General Nam I] again insisted, with particularly bad grace. 
that all prisoners must be repatriated automatically, while 
referring the offer to Peking and Moscow. 


For some months the question of prisoners has been th« 
last point holding up an armistice. The allies have been 
wracking their brains throughout to think of ways of saving 
Communist face without surrendering the principle of not 
forcing men to return against their will. Rejection of the 
present offer would seem to confirm a suspicion which many 
people have had for some time—that the Communists do not 
want peace in Korea. In the past, there have undoubtedly 
been differences of view between Peking and Moscow ; and 
for varying motives both have at times probably wanted a 
truce if they could get it without having to pay too high 2 
price for it. Now the recent Sino-Soviet conference in 
Moscow may have produced a fresh decision to continue 
the Korean war on a limited basis indefinitely, since 11 
ties down a large part of the American forces and yield: 
propaganda dividends all over the world. Signs that this may 
be the case are a recent increase in the scale of Chinese 
attacks and the reported presence for the first time of Russian 
technical troops in the rear areas. If so, and the Communists 
evade the latest offer, the allies must themselves make the 
utmost propaganda capital out of the Communist will to war. 
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uib versus Nahas 


On Sunday last the Wafd decided to flout General 
\--uib and his mew law governing the regulation of parties. 
7 \)- crux of this law is that it compels them to refuse member- 

, those who have “ abused privilege ” or “ made illegal 

For a time, it had looked as if the Wafd would 

contorm to requirements by ejecting its more infamous 

ebanks—and re-forming in a shape that could support 

my’s “sacred movement.” The stumbling block to 
ocedure was Nahas. 


Nahas is mow seventy-six. For the generation since 
Zaghiul Pasha died, he has worn the mantle of the party’s 
:. He has for that period been a national idol. To 
him personally presented some risks, and for weeks 

Neguib refrained from doing it ; he struck only at 

closest associates and at his wife’s rapacious family. 
perusal of government files seems to have brought, 

ns, at least connivance at sins, to light. General 
suib’s tone changed: if Nahas was innocent he was worthy 
of respect ; if guilty, “ the law will be applicable to him as to 
any other citizen.” At the same time, the Army requested 
his suspension from the party. At this, the party executive 
adopted the slogan “‘ No Wafd without Nahas,” and published 
the decision already recorded. 
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The contest is on. Obviously, Nahas hopes by a dramatic 
appearance in court to appeal to the great following that his 
demagogy has held in thrall for so long, and to appear in a 
martyr’s role. But General Neguib, by the well-timed and 
sober tour of the Delta that he has just completed, has 


revealed that he too can command popular adulation, and, if 
he plays his cards ds well as he has so far done, he may well 
be able to trump Nahas’s ace. His strongest argument is 
that connected with the poor man’s pocket, for when Nahas 


won the elections of January, 1950, he did so on a promise 
that he would reduce the cost of living. By efficiency and 
honesty he could have brought about this result ; the terms 


of trade in the Korean war period of rising world prices were 
favourable to Egypt as a cotton producer. Instead the cost 
of living rose steadily throughout his term of office to the 
impoverishment and dismay of Egypt’s middle and lower 
classes. If they can be constantly reminded of this bitter 
memory, Neguib and not Nahas can win the present bout. 


* * * 


Maisons Tolérées 


The Labour party’s pamphlet on “The Future of 
Private Industry ”’* is neither a policy manifesto nor a state- 
ment of principle—unless the acceptance of private industry 
as an institution having any future at all may be regatded 
as such. (Socialist readers are left free to regard it as a 
permanent feature of the ideal economy, as an evil due for 
abolition as fast as legislative processes allow, or, like a 
continental house of ill-fame, as a regulated concession to 
human imperfection.) “ The Future of Private Industry ” is 
the fifth in a series of discussion pamphlets, formulating 
questions in the process of answering which principles may 
‘merge and policy be given coherence. Many of these ques- 
tions are, indeed, being urgently asked and discussed by non- 
Socialists. How, for instance, should full and continuous 
employment be weighed against the higher productivity and 
More rapid progress which its maintenance may, to some 
‘xtent, conceivably injure? (It is something to see this 
Possibility of conflict even theoretically recognised.) What 
isthe proper role of various kinds of control, in what circum- 
‘tances should they be invoked, in what circumstances. dis- 
mantled 7 What are the possibilities of development 
‘ouncils ? Can any scheme, for instance an amended com- 
Pany law, providing for a measure of genuine workers’ control, 
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Honest,  uture of Private Industry.” By Joan Mitchell. Transport 
Ouse, pages, 4d, 


solve the problem of divided responsibility and loyalty which 
faces the workers’ representatives ? What is the function 
and importance of profit ? 


The Socialist colour of the pamphlet is, however, unmis- 
takable. The axiom remains unquestioned that any identity 
between private profit and public benefit is a purely coinci- 
dental improbability. The question is never “ What insti- 
tutional framework is needed to make the profit motive serve 
the public welfare ?” but “How can people be prevented 
from doing what is most profitable and made to do something 
else?” It is not “ How can competition be encouraged ? ” 
but “ How can monopoly be controlled ?” The pamphlet 
ends with the impeccable generalisations that “ steering: the 
economy in the way we want it to go depends on getting the 
general economic atmosphere right” and that “there is no 
simple solution that is in itself obviously Socialist.” To the 
Labour movement these glimpses of the obvious may come 
with the revelation of new truth or the horrific impact of 
heresy. If they and their implications were ever genuinely 
accepted and installed as part of the party’s mental furniture 
a wide segment of economic controversy would be removed 
from the political field ; and a good thing too. 


* * * 


East African Inquiry 


Sir Evelyn Baring, the new Governor of Kenya, has 
taken up his appointment this week, and his first task will be 
the consideration of “Measures to put an end to the recent 
outbreak of crime. His task will not have been made easier 
by the -exacerbation of relations between Africans and 
Europeans that the crimes have provoked. The Europeans 
tend to say that responsible African leaders, in particular, 
the African member of the dependency’s executive council, 
have not identified themselves clearly enough with the 
forces of law and order by denouncing crimes and the 
agitators behind them. The Africans, on the other hand, 
have tended to retort that the Europeans have deliberately 
exaggerated the disturbances in order to cast doubt on the 
wisdom of giving Africans a greater share in the responsi- 
bilities of government. The report this week that five 
Africans on the Legislative Council have issued a statement 
deprecating the crimes may do something towards restoring 
better relations between the races. 


In the meantime, the form of the inquiry into the land 
problem, foreshadowed by Mr Lyttelton last July, has been 
made known. A Royal Commission is to be appointed “ to 
inquire into the wider aspects of land use in relation to the 
economic, industrial, social and demographic problems of the 
East African region as a whole.” The inquiry is thus, it is 
emphasised, in no way related to the present unrest in Kenya 
and is not even confined to the land question in Kenya alone. 
Nor will the commission be concerned with claims to land. 
But if it is able to make some practicable recommendations 
to relieve the acute local congestion on the land and to reduce 
the problems arising from the growth of large urban African 
populations, some of the friction inherent in plural societies 
ought to be considerably diminished. 


* * * 


The Strange Case of Mr Zukas 


Mr Simon Ber Zukas, according to reports, is a 
Lithuanian who arrived in Northern Rhodesia from Cape 
Town in March last year. From then on, his activities 
were mainly devoted to agitation amongst Africans against 
the proposed Central African Federation. He became secre- 
tary to an Anti-federation Action Comunittee and was joint 
editor of a propaganda publication, “ The Freedom News- 
letter.” Earlier this year, in comsequence, the Attorney- 


General -of Northern Rhodesia applied to the High Court 
for a recommendation that Mr Zukas should be deported, on 
three alternative grounds: that he had intrigued against the 
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government of the territory, that he had excited. enmity 
between different sections of the community and that his 
conduct had been such as to show him to be a danger to 
good order and government. The Chief Justice in Northern 
Rhodesia rejected the first two grounds but was prepared 
to recommend deportation on the third ground of the com- 
plaint. Since, as in this country, deportation itself is a matter 
for the executive, not the judiciary, any further action lay 
with the authorities. Mr Zukas then appealed against the 
deportation recommendation and at the hearing was repre- 
sented by Mr Pritt, Q.C. The Appeal Court decided that an 
appeal from a recommendation for deportation did not lie 
to that court as the recommendation was not a “ judgment,” 
but it gave permission for a further appeal from its own ruling 
to the Privy Council in London, provided Mr Zukas gave 
security for costs, fixed at £500. Last week the Northern 
Rhodesian Government applied for an order that the per- 
mission to appeal to the Privy Council should be rescinded, 
on the grounds that Mr Zukas had not complied with the 
condition about costs imposed by the Court. 


The interest in the case, today, is twofold. First, there 
is uneasiness that a man is threatened with the loss of a right 
to appeal to the highest court in the Commonwealth solely 
on the grounds that he has not enough money to pay the 
costs of the appeal (there is no general “ legal aid ” scheme 
for the benefit of appellants to the Privy Council). On the 
other hand, it is impossible not to suspect that some sup- 
porters of Mr Zukas may have desired that very situation to 
arise. Someone financed Mr Zukas’s activities in opposition 
to federation. Someone found money for the costs of the 
proceedings before the courts in Rhodesia. Someone, one 
must presume, paid Mr Pritt’s air passage from London to 
Salisbury. But no one, apparently, is prepared to finance Mr 
Zukas’s final appeal to the Privy Council. The Northern 
Rhodesian Government is left with both the embarrassment 
of Mr Zukas in custody and the difficulty of finding an 
ultimate destination for a deported Lithuanian. It may well 
be that someone regards that as a very satisfactory result to 
have achieved. 


* * * 


The Eden Plan Goes Forward 


For the last week of its session, the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe got the bit between its teeth and dis- 
cussed in rhetorical fashion everything imaginable, whether 
or'not the matters lay within its competence. In one spirited 
debate it usurped the functions of Nato and voiced the 
demand that every part of Europe should enjoy the same 
priority in .defence—a conclusion calculated to leave the 
strategists gasping. Another debate ranged over European 
transport, on which a vast amount of work has been done 
at Geneva; another pledged the Assembly’s support for a 
proposal that members and their dependent territories should 
form a single tariff and currency area with discrimination 
against non-members—a proposal to strike alarm in London, 
Canberra and Ottawa, quite apart from the graver reactions 
of Washington. ; 


The last day brought a return to sobriety. By a unanimous 
vote, the so-called Eden Plan was adopted. It recommends 
that the six-nation assemblies, set up to supervise the Coal 
and Steel Commurtiity and the European Defence Community, 
shall meet in Strasbourg, that they shall use the Council 
of Europe’s secretariat and that the nations not joining 
France, Germany, Italy and the Low Countries in closer asso- 
ciation shall have observers with the right to speak at the 
meetings of the “six.” The unanimity of the vote was 
secured only after the British had given fresh assurances that 
the presence of observers from the Council of Europe implied 
“not subordination of ” but “co-operation with” the six. 

Yet this is clearly only the beginning of the chapter. The 
British Under-Secretary, Mr Anthony Nutting, admitted in 
so many words that if the six nations set up a full federal 
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government, then the Eden Plan can hardly be effective, 
that “a new situation will arise and some re-thinking wil! 
have to be done.” A council representing the fringe states 
of Europe would then be hardly an appropriate instrument 
for contact and co-operation. Nor, as some of the more 
unrealistic debates of the last week have proved, is the 
Council an adequate framework within which to express the 
overriding interests of its members. Defence is already the 
recognised prerogative of the Atlantic community. Trade 
and payments problems may need the attention of the whole 
free world. Certainly the sterling area and Latin America 
have a vital role to play. If federation between the six goes 
forward, the other nations will probably find the Council 
of Europe too wide to act as a means of influencing the six, 
yet too narrow to be an instrument of co-operation with the 
rest of the world. 


* * * 


Problems of M. Pinay 


When the National Assembly reconvenes on October 
7th, M. Pinay will be facing a number of serious problems, 
any of which could endanger the precarious coalition which 
has kept him in power. His own cabinet is as-yet undecided 
whether or not it should allow the Tunisian question to 
appear on the agenda of the UN General Assembly. French 
nationalism is strongly aroused over the whole issue and a 
moderate course, such as is advocated by M. Schuman, may 
arouse not only the wrath of the Right but also the distrust 
of the country at large. The whole problem is to be reviewed 
at a cabinet meeting on the same day as the opening session 
of the Assembly, and M. Pinay may be hard put to it to 
work out a compromise under parliamentary fire. 


The second major problem of foreign policy will be the 
ratification of EDC and the question of continued support 
for policies of European federation. Although these can be 
shelved until spring, there is no doubt that M. Schuman will 
come under increasing attack from several quarters. On the 
extreme right, the De Gaulliste RPF will continue to demand 
an independent French army and a reassertion of national 
sovereignty at the expense of closer European integration. 
The Communists, on the other hand, will continue their anti- 
Schuman campaign in favour of a united Germany along the 
lines of the Soviet peace proposals. Once again, as so often 
in France, the extremes both on the Right and the Left will 
seek to woo away marginal members of a central Coalition. 
M. Pinay may: find his working majority under considerable 
pressure from a paradoxically united ie of intransigent 
nationalists, neutralists and Communists all operating towards 
the same end for very different reasons. 


But as a rule, although a Foreign Minister might be sacri- 
ficed, a French cabinet would hardly fall on a foreign policy 
question. It is on the control of rising prices that M. Pinay’s 
survival really depends. If the price index reaches 149, 
M. Pinay is bound by law to grant an inflationary rise in 
wages or, in short, to admit that his entire “ save the franc ” 
programme has failed. It is doubtful whether he would wish 
to carry on under the circumstances and, as the September 
index is expected to reach 145, the coming weeks are 
obviously critical. M. Pinay finds himself in an equally pre- 
carious position regarding the 1953 budget which he will 
have to propose during the coming session of the Assembly. 
The amount of American aid on which he can rely is uncer- 
tain, and the estimates submitted by various government 
departments come to 177 billion francs more than last year. 
Although M. Pinay speaks hopefully of a new loan, there is 
increasing scepticism in many quarters about the Prime 
Minister’s predilection for stop-gap measures. 


When discussing questions of. European union, therefore, 
it is well to bear in mind how very insecure the position of 
the Pinay cabinet is and how critical the next few months of 
parliamentary battle may be. 
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Entertaining and Instructive 


The BBC’s report for the year 1951-52 shows the 
corporation’s consciousness of its power to condition the 
British people almost as surely as if this were George Orwell’s 
1984. Its Home and Light service is the background to many 
people’s daily lives, and its television the foreground of their 
evenings. How far it should give its audience, what they want 
and how far what is good for them is a question for unending 
argument. Most people would probably agree that the BBC 
has achieved a satisfactory compromise, with its three pro- 
grammes of different weights. The Light service has shown 
considerable success in adapting serious subjects to its 
audience, while the Third Programme is the most erudite 
broadcasting in the world—although it would be interesting 
to know the results of listener research into some of its more 
dizzily abstruse items. 


The BBC takes its educational functions seriously. The 
“Forces Educational Broadcast” has been abandoned in 
favour of programmes of adult education addressed to a 
wider audience. An experiment was made earlier this year in 
methods of presenting television in schools, and further 
investigations into the development of a syllabus and the best 
kind of receiving equipment will probably follow sometime 
next year. The television programmes as a whole, however, 


give rather more cause for concern than those of sound 
broadcasting. Many of them have been valuable, but many 
more have not. Their content ought to be of higher quality 
than that of the Light Programme, because television is all- 


absorbing and cannot just be treated as a background. The 
evidence is that the average television owner sees about half 
the television programmes broadcast each week—that he 
views for about eight hours a week ; it is important, therefore, 
that he—and more particularly, his children, who are even 
more assiduous viewers—should see something worth while. 


* * * 


Planners versus Objectors 


One of the instructive talks given recently on the Third 
Programme described with enthusiasm the replanning and 
rebuilding of Warsaw. But how simple it is to replan and 
rebuild when the people who object can be ignored or 


liquidated ; how speedily it can be done. By contrast the: 


replanning of London must proceed at snail’s pace. This 
week, at the Central Hall, Westminster, an inquiry began 
into some 6,300 objections which have been lodged against 
the County of London development plan. How long it will 
take no one can say ; that depends on how many of those 
who have made written objections come forward to argue 
their case in person, and how long they talk when they do so. 
The proceedings of the inquiry are much more informal 
than those of a court of law and as very little evidence is 
inadmissible, it is difficult to stop people talking. The 
objections range from the reasoned cases presented by big 
property-owning bodies to the postcard which said briefly 
“T object.” As at the end of the first day’s hearing the court 
had dealt with only one objection, it is clear-that the inquiry 
will last many months. 

That will not be the end of it. After he has heard all the 
objections, Mr K. S. Dodd, chief inspector of special in- 
quiries at the Ministry of Housing, will present a report to 
the Minister, and some time after that the Minister’s decisions 
will be announced. There are no readily definable criteria 
for the decisions. They will depend on weighing public 
‘gainst private interest, on measuring individual hardship 
‘ainst the amenities that .the plan would secure ; such 
decisions are therefore bound to be to some extent subjective. 
It is to be hoped that they will give due weight to pleas for 
the preservation of fine old buildings. 
cdividual hardship can be lessened in various ways. The 
oo has offered already to make some changes in the plan 
meet objections. The tenant of offices in Mayfair, now 
zoned” as residential, would not be asked to move until 


ll 


his lease expired. The occupant of a house scheduled for 
demolition to make way for a school must, under the Act, be 
found as good a house elsewhere. In any case the changes 
proposed in this development plan are not the most drastic 
proposed in the master plan for Greater London. The 
development plan now under discussion covers only the first 
twenty years, and some of the biggest changes, such as the 
radial rings of roads, have been postponed until a later 
instalment. Imagination boggles at the objections that will 


have to be heard then. 
” * oe 


Survey of the Health Service 


_ , For the first time the Ministry of Health has given 
in its annual report (Cmd. 8655) a really comprehensive and 
reasonably up-to-date review of the national health service. 
It begins, perhaps significantly, with a summary of the cost 
of the health service from July 1948 to 1951-52, broken 
down among its main branches. In later chapters the cost 
of each of these branches iis analysed in more detail. These 
figures would save many. people a deal of arithmetic at the 
tuume of the publication of the annual estimates were it not 
for the total exclusion of Scotland from them. As it is, one 


must be grateful for the official addition of the English and 
Welsh figures. 


The report also contains some interesting figures on the 
work of the hospitals and the manpower necessary to main- 
tain them. The total bed complement on December 31, 
1951, including paybeds and beds temporarily unavailable, 
Was 507,005, and the average daily number of occupied 
beds was 406,844. In addition, 6,298,746 new out-patients 
were seen, and out-patient attendances numbered nearly 
26° million. To maintain these services and the casualty 
departments, the staff employed at the end of the year 
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Buyers are human beings 


In selling a product, figures can only take you so 
far; after that, the business becomes personal, no 
amount of market research can help you if your cus- 
tomer—metaphorically speaking—doesn’t like your tie. 

We don’t disparage market research—we use it 
ourselves—but we don’t close our eyes to its short- 
comings. Many a thriving business has been built on a 
product that according to the research figures had no 
future. And as many theoretically promising ventures 
have ended in failure. The explanation in both cases 
was the unpredictable personal factor. 

So we never forget that the customer is human, like 
ourselves, and that he'll only toe the statistical line if 
he feels that way. It’s a business philosophy we 
developed years ago, and it is still serving us well. 

If you think that you would profit by the personal 
touch in your advertising, why not phone or drop us a 
line and we'll arrange to meet and talk it over with you ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
57-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Telephone: MUSeum s050 
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numbered 318,000 whole-time and 90,000 part-time, divided 
as follows :— 


Whole-time Part-time 
Medical and dental staff....... ‘ 10,245 23,281 
Nurses and midwives.......... 136,210 25,756 
Rowen: wi ee ne ey ed 105,416 33,630 


Other professional and technical 


excl. sbadedte: o.oo. Sc 16,631 7,382 
Administrative and clerical..... 27,285 ine 
Maintenance and transport staff, 

CMS Shane wi 22,125 








317,912 90,049 


An even more interesting section of the report, however, 
shows the effect of the charges for false teeth and spectacles 
imposed by the Labour Government in 1951. This effect 
is illustrated in the accompanying graph. The dental figures 
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are actually the number of courses of treatment completed 
after the approval of the Dental Estimates Board, but most 
of these are for the provision of dentures. By contrast with 
the fall in the number of glasses supplied and false teeth 
fitted, the number of prescriptions and their average cost 
increased steadily. It is to be hoped that some idea of the 
effect of the prescription charge imposed this year will soon 
be forthcoming. 


* * * 


Big Brother Economics 


In Communist states the approved manner of celebrating 
an event is not to take time off but to make resolutions to 
work harder. As the Party Congress to be held in Moscow 
next week is an occasion for celebration by comrades every- 
where, it is not surprising that it is bringing out in the 
mines, factories and foundries of Eastern Europe a rash of 
production pledges in honour of this “ historic event of 
gigantic world significance.” Some of the honour goes, 
appropriately enough, to the current Soviet Five-Year Plan 
which will be presented to the Congress—appropriately 
because the satellites are to make their contribution to the 
“victorious advance” of the Soviet peoples. The plan’s 
draft directives say that it will “ facilitate further consolida- 
tion and extension of economic co-operation of the Soviet 
Union with the countries of people’s democracy.” In other 
words, the Czechs, Poles and others will do their bit—and 
a bit more—to help. 


The assumption is revealed with surprising frankness in 
a recent radio symposium arranged in Czechoslovakia. 
Prominent members of the Government and the party 
exhorted workers—not for the first time—to try harder and 
produce more; what was new was the constantly. repeated 
admission that Czechs must toil not only to build socialism 
in their own country but also—and primarily—to fulfil orders 
placed by Moscow. Dr Dolansky said the Soviet Union’s 
economic plans counted on promised deliveries, which 
“would help to build the numerous new factories which 
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will spring to life in the Urals and the Caucasus in the course 
of the new five-year plan.” To make this contribution, in 
Dr Dolansky’s view, is a great honour and an important 
experience for Czechoslovakia. 


All the speakers made much of the unselfish way in which 
the Soviet Union was sharing its industrial experience and 
scientific research with the Czechs ; but they could not avoid 
creating the suspicion that the Soviet experts are interested 
only in solving the technical problems involved in fulfilling 
the Soviet orders. On the other hand, the speakers made 
a good point in emphasising the raw materials, equipment and 
grain supplied to them by the big brother ; last year as much 
as half of their grain supplies came from Soviet sources. 
The exact degree of exploitation involved in this partnership 
would be better ascertained if the prices at which these 
exchanges are made were not carefully guarded state secrets. 
This may not be economic imperialism as Hobson and Lenin 
defined it, but it is very different from the manner in which 
American wheat reaches India and. Pakistan. 


* * * 


Held Fast for Europe 


A little quiet trumpet-blowing by the British is not out 
of place now that the two great exercises in European defence 
are being studied and commented on—Mainbrace at sea and 
Holdfast on land. Both were primarily exercises in the higher 
direction of operations, and it was primarily British staff 
methods and organisation that were under test. By all 
accounts they came out of it well. Indeed, General Harding’s 
conduct of a defensive battle for the holding of Western 
Germany (discussed on page 32) is known to have deeply 
impressed American and French observers. It included allied 
formations, who gave an excellent account of themselves and 
whose presence and state of training represented a far 
greater effort than most people realise; but it was pre- 
dominantly a British affair, improvised at short notice to take 
the place of manceuvres involving all forces under General 
Ridgway’s command. ; 

There are three lessons to be rubbed in. First any reduc- 
tion in the period of national service would cripple the 
British function in Germany ; the dearth of junior officers 
and NCOs is already causing serious concern. Second, the 
reserves needed to reinforce General Harding’s (now General 
Gale’s) divisions do not exist, save in papers which allow 
them some weeks to mobilise and get fit. Britain’s three 
armoured divisions may be deterrents to aggression but in 
that role they are also hostages to fortune—and well Mr 
Shinwell knows it. Third, until the interminable politics of 
the European Defence Community have been straightened 
out, the job of setting an example to European allies falls to 
this country. 

It is, incidentally, regrettable and remarkable that not a 
single Member of Parliament appears to have attended these 
exercises to see and hear for himself the needs and views of 
British fighting men. It would have a salutary effect on future 
defence debates, which tend to plunge into unwieldy general- 
isations, if Members on both sides of the House of Commons 
could ask—for instance—why the armoured cars in Germany 
are out of date, whether the anti-tank guns would do their 
job, what useful purpose light anti-aircraft guns now serve— 
and so on. Having agreed to.commit a British army on the 
Continent, Members of Parliament should show more interest 
in its safety and efficiency. 


* * * 
Marshal Juin’s Repeat Performance 


When Marshal Juin, commander-in-chief of Nato’s 
ground forces in Europe, uttered in June his strictures on 
the right of the United Nations and the United States to 
criticise France’s policy in Tunisia and Morocco, he was very 
properly summoned to the Palais Matignon to be reproved 
by M. Pinay. But the sermon fell on deaf ears, and he has 
offended again. Writing in the review Hommes et Mondes 
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h- has bitterly criticised the impending move to place the 
Tunisian question on the Assembly agenda. He assumes— 
i;her from prejudice or from inside information—that the 
Americans are going to support the Arab-Asian sponsors of 
t iea. and he therefore refers to the United States as one 
ae part authors of “ the sort of foreign conspiracy that has 
bec tightening about north Africa since ‘the liberation,” and 
1S ing the same language ” as Moscow. 


cnce’s tetchiness about its relations with the Arab world 
is “rbial. Two of its chief causes have been disappoint- 
men! that an ancient and praiseworthy cultural success in the 
I did not pay political dividends, and perplexity over 
t reasingly irreconcilable claims of French settler and 
n us inhabitant in North Africa. The fact to which 
Fr nen like Marshal Juin turn a blind eye is that 

ficulties are due to the way the Asian and African 
; going. They prefer to ascribe all their troubles to 
hinations of foreign powers, framing policies out of 
ievolence towards the French Union. Once Britain 
chief offender ; now it is the United States. 

-ading article on page 3 shows that there is a case 
nade for French resentment about UN indictments of 
its North African policy, but not along the lines proposed 

irshal Juin. It is open to French diehards who are 
pe persons to hold such views, but the soldier who has 
charge of Nato ground forces should be chary of proclaim- 
ing them. Such an act must prompt many of his colleagues 

yrdinates to have doubts about the worldly wisdom 
-star general whose capacity to organise and lead the 
1 Europe is not beyond question. 


* * * 


Bonn’s Defence Arithmetic 


ng to the delay in launching the European army 

cman @efence contribution, for the Nato year to 
1953, will fall far short of the sum that the 

¢ Men of Nato fixed last February. The German 

yud vhich covers the year ending March 31st) provides 
han DM 8 billion (£666 million) for those items— 
mai ccupation costs—that the Nato arbiters agreed to 
e defence expenditure. This compares with 
DM 11.25 billion which they fixed as a reasonable sum for 
the Nato year, on the assumption that the German gross 


sort } 
Kalu i> 


national product at factor cost would be about DM 107 
billion. In the current year more of the Federal budget 
is being spent on pensions, relief and subsidies than on 
defence. In the previous year the ratio was the other 
way round, 

The amount that Germany is to pay during the current 
year is thus less than was originally estimated, but it is no 


less than the amount embodied in the contractual agreements 
with the occupation powers. For the current Nato year 
Britain's expenses for maintaining troops in Germany will 
be covered ; but a very different situation will arise after 
June 30th next. It is all too evident that nothing will then 


be available for Britain from German sources. 


Dr Schaeffer, the Bonn Minister of Finance, will insist 
that in 1953-§4 the entire cost of Berlin shall be counted 
a German defence expenditure, and he will use the term 
“cost” in a remarkably wide sense, to include not only 
the actual deficit in the Berlin budget, which is a 
comparatively small figure, but also negative items of 
fevenuc which the Federal budget would otherwise 
receive if Berlin did not exist, or was not given favoured 
treatment. Thus the Germans will argue that defence 
‘xpenc\ture must include the amount of taxes which are 
fot levied on Berlin, and, more surprisingly, the value of 
Contracis, private and official, that go to Berlin’s industries 


becau prices are lower and Berlin is favoured for political 

ason.. These contracts are deemed to have been lost to 

e Geman economy. When the Bonn Ministry of Finance 
F Has fh 


shed adding up every conceivable item the total 
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“cost” of Berlin will amount to no less than DM 2 billion 
(£166 million). 


The burden of Berlin can be legitimately taken into 
account when assessing the proportion of the gross national 
product that the Republic can pay, but not again as part 
of defence expenditure.’ For the Federal authorities to 
claim “negative revenue” from the city as part of their 
defence contribution is unworthy and unjust. 


* * * 


Education in Africa 


At the recent conference on African education in 
Cambridge, a young African woman teacher spoke of the 
unique experience she had had there of finding her opinions 
valued and herself accepted as a colleague by others interested 
in education. The immediate value of the conference lay 
just there. For the first time ministers, directors of educa- 
tion, administrators, teachers and mission leaders were 
assembled together with British specialists in education aad 
officials from the Colonial Office, and were working as a 
team to develop African education. 

The conference confined itself to discussing how best to 
give Africans the kind of education they most need and 
desire. A brave attempt was made to harness expertise to 
enthusiasm ; at the same time, something was done to arrest 
the tendency of African politicians to hover rather uncertainly 
between the two. The conference implicitly recognised that 
Africans ought to be responsible: for their own education, 
and that education for Africans is no different from education 
for anyone else, except in so far as different stages of develop- 
ment are reached in different places at different times. There 
was no disposition to slur over the difficulties involved. There 
is, for instance, the danger of producing more doctors and 
lawyers than skilled laboratory technicians or carpenters ; 
there is the risk, while resources are slender, of giving nobody 
anything in the desire to give everybody something ; there is 
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the difficulty of arriving at “a real measure of local control 
and responsibility ” for education while African local govern- 
ment is still in its early stages. Finally, there is the problem 
of the strains and stresses arising between politicians and 
civil servants ; this is bad enough in a politically mature 
society, but it may become acute in a new society, especially 
if its race relations are also involved. In these circumstances 
Sir John Maud’s special talk to an audience containing both 
was particularly felicitous. He delved happily into his own 
experiences as a civil servant with a succession of political 
masters. But he never actually said that officials finding 
difficulty in keeping up with Mr Nkrumah, for instance, 
might thank their lucky stars they had not to cope with Mr 
Churchill, or Mr Aneurin Bevan, or almost any British 
Cabinet Minister. 
* * * 
The Newspapers’ Opportunity 


One seems to remember grave assurances from Fleet 
Street, in the days when newsprint was scarce and news- 
papers restricted in size, that every editor longed to report 
in much greater detail the world and Parliament and serious 
affairs generally. Now that newspapers are slightly expand- 
ing one has the impression that the ratio between the trivial 
and the weighty is being little changed. Coverage of foreign 
news in the more popular press has improved, but from a 
very low level ; background material and feature articles 
about a world full of new personalities, novel problems and 
ugly possibilities are neither as informative nor as responsible 
as they were before the war. These are impressions that 
may not be borne out by statistics ; perhaps the International 
Press Institute could confirm or correct them. There is 
certainly more than one newspaper—both Sunday and daily 
—that believes circulation will suffer if it brings home to 
readers the facts about the world in which Britain struggles 
for existence. 


In the serious dailies the problem is somewhat different. 
They are using their greater space to give more news of 
serious matters, both domestic and foreign. But their corre- 
spondents abroad have not yet adapted themselves to the 
change. It is not often that one can read the words actually 
used in an important speech or statement; the habit of 
quoting from foreign newspapers—useful and interesting if 
kept within bounds—seems almost to have died. The 
descriptive message which enabled the correspondent to 
convey to readers the flavour and mood of another country 
is rarely seen, although it is sometimes heard from the BBC. 
With a few notable exceptions, foreign correspondents are 
sdying—or are being made by sub-editors to say—things 
which are better left to the leader-writer. 


After many years of disheartening and arduous restraint 


the process of adaptation to larger newspapers must be full 
of difficulties. No one wants to see any emulation of Ameri- 
can copiousness. (It is said that a copy of the New York 
Times, when dropped from a mail-plane, struck and killed 
a full-grown heifer.) And there is a limit to the amount 
of sheer news that can be taken with breakfast. But for the 
reader who gets his main news items from the BBC, some 
fresh thought might be given to providing better feature- 
writing and more genuine, descriptive reporting—of the 
home as well as the foreign scene. 


* * x 


All-Purpose Films 


Two decisions recently made by the British cinema 
industry underline a difficulty of suiting all tastes on a single 
screen. Mr Rank has announced that his organisation will 
neither make nor exhibit “ X ” films ; the decision is made 
not on moral grounds, but on the evidence, derived from 
experimental showings, of damage to the family trade which 
is the ordinary local cinema’s bread and butter. The Cinema 
Consultative Committee has almost simultaneously reported 
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that the creation of a special “C” certificate class of 
children’s films, as recommended by the departmental com- 
mittee of 1950, is “ not practicable at the present time.” 
More indirect means of raising the quality, and improving 
the suitability, of the films shown at children’s matinées, 
are recommended in order to fulfil the departmental com- 
mittee’s intentions ; but even were these fully adopted most 
of the film fare consumed in practice by children would 
continue to be of the all-purpose type. Almost irresistible 
economic forces are, in fact, at work ‘to narrow the range of 
general release films to a lowest common denominator and to 
penalise deviations either towards nursery simplicity or adult 
sophistication. 

It would, of course, be too much to expect films to be 
as various and as suitable for discriminating consumption 
as books. Readers are indeed comparatively blessed. They 
are not compelled to purchase “ The Tale of Peter Rabbit ” 
bound up in one volume with, say, “ The Cruel Sea,” or 
committed, when buying the Penguin edition of Apuleius’s 
“The Golden Ass” to the embarrassing experience of read- 
ing it aloud in the family circle. To a greater or lesser 
degree, all these experiences afflict the filmgoer ; they are 
the price paid for the cinema’s wide diffusion, lavish initial 
spending, and ultimate cheapness to the public. Diversity 


in film-making may best be served by developing the division 
between the specialist cinema house, whose clients treat it 
as they treat the theatre, and the “local,” whose audiences 
are, in every sense of the word, habitués. 































Class Legislation ? 


It is trie that there is now a greater equality in the 
clothing, locomotion, dwellings, power, and enjoyments 
generally of the bulk of the people than formerly ; but it 
is also true that this equality has been attainad by raising 
up what was cast down, not by debasing what was high. 
As equality has prevailed, society has been carried to a 
higher level. If the proudest member of the nobility 
now share his best conveniences and greatest enjoyments 
with the commonest man in the land—if he can have no 
better means of communicating with friends at a distance 
than the telegraph or the post, which are ready, for a few 
shillings or a penny, to do every man’s bidding—if he 
cannot travel faster and safer than railroad carriages and 
steamboats convey the very lowest of the people .. . the 
aristocracy must admit that on these and on many other 
points they have made great advances in civilisation com- 
pared to their ancestors, and have much superior con- 
veniences and enjoyments, and much greater knowledge. 
For all these improvements they are mainly indebted to 
the exertions of the democracy to rise to their level, and 
it is to injure the aristocracy, as well as to thwart Nature, 
to attempt, like my Lord Derby, to check the growth of 
the democracy. . . . In general the democracy have been 
too prone to imitate the aristocracy, and there ‘is some 
danger that they will imitate them in this respect and 
attempt to promote their own and the public welfare by 
class legislation. . . . Besides setting the democracy a 
very bad example by making unjust laws, the aristocracy, 
by their attempts and their threats to reimpose on the 
public class legislation for their own benefit, are doing 
what they can to provoke the democracy to imitate them, 
and try to gain and ensure that superiority by legislation, 
which is only to be obtained and preserved by other means. 
To what extent the democracy may carry their present 
wise forbearance . . . we cannot foresee ; but the aristo- 
cracy must not infer, from the general conduct of the 
democracy, that they will never depart from moderation | 

' 
' 











and justice. If there are fewer outrageous demands now 
made by the democracy than formerly, still an attentive 


observer may notice some which go beyond the strict line 
of justice. 


Che Economist 


October 2, 1852 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 


peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 


to ensure that he can seli and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 


been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens, 


But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 





FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 


FELIXSTOWE* SUFFOLK. 


weeccceccevcevcceceseecess Fertilizers * Heavy Chemicals 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
fer Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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“VHEY FOUND IRON 2 feet below the surface when they 
‘I tested a new type of drill in the Ugava district of 
Northern Canada; they had hit on one of the richest 
deposits in an iron-field covering about 5,000 square miles. 

The discovery of this vast iron-rich region means that 
for decades to come Canada can supply the raw material 
of steel for Europe and the United Kingdom; and it 
assures the future of the great American steel mills. 

Canadians have only begun to tap their country’s great 
wealth in oil, aluminium, uranium, titanium and other 
precious materials. In that friendly and_ profitable 
Canadian market there is a share waiting for British 
business. Canada is easily reached nowadays— TCA 
Skyliners leave daily from London for Montreal, connect- 
ing with every important Canadian and U.S. city. The 

c present tourist fare is the 

lowest ever for a trans- 


SV CA Atlantic flight. 


TRANS - CANADA 


Overnight to Canada Every Night 





Vi [tines 


Contact your local Travel Agent—or TCA, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
‘Telephone: WHItehall 0851. Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
Telephone: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extension 268. 
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—so advertisers get 
bonus circulation free 


Pp FROM 300,000 circulation in 1949 to a guaranteed 
700,000 monthly average this year — and Reader’s Digest 
sales are still shooting up! 

Our advertisers gain handsomely from this rapid rise. This 
autumn, for instance, they are getting about 100,000 circulation 
per month free. 

Indeed, each year since The Reader’s Digest accepted ad- 
vertising, they have had a substantial bonus of circulation — for 
the page rate is based on.a conservative guaranteed sale which 
has always been exceeded. 


The Reader’s Digest is a magazine for the family, skilfully 
edited to carry your message to both men and women. It is read 
at home by 90 per cent of its readers, and more thoroughly than 
most magazines. 

Rates are low for black-and-white and (especially) full 
colour advertising, and space should be reserved early. 27 over- 
seas editions are also available. 


The Reader’s Digest 


ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR 
1 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4738 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Public Schools 


-—Your interesting article raises 
is which ought to be considered 
urgently now if the necessary thought 
and action are to be taken before it is 
too late. It is the temptation of head- 
masters, concerned primarily with the 
maintenance of their own schools, to 
look cheerfully at their waiting lists and 
sav. “ There are still plenty of people 


who can pay.” And we can no doubt 
feel that we have never been in a 
stronger position nor more obviously 
supplying a national need. But such a 
“supply and demand” attitude is a 
betraval of the objects of our charitable 
founders. The questions we ought to 
be asking ourselves (and the country as 
a whole) are: “Ought all those whose 
sons are in our schools to be paying so 
much ?” and “Are the sons of those 


people who can pay the ones who ought 
to be in our schools ? ” 


— 


1c first question queries, as you 
suggest, whether the country is giving 
justice to those parents who release 
much-needed places at maintained 
schools by sending their sons to inde- 
pendent schools. Many people have 
felt it right that they should be-relieved 
by a flat rate grant from their local 
education authority, and such grants, 
which are permitted by the 1944 Act, 
were in fact made by many education 
authorities until forbidden by the 
Minister’s ruling in Circular 244. It 
has been argued that this ruling was 
ultra vires, and certain authorities have 
continued their grants in defiance of it. 
The situation might therefore be met 
simply by a stroke of the pen—the 
rescinding of Circular 244 and encour- 
agement to local education authorities to 
make flat rate grants. But a system 
dependent on the decisions of individual 
authorities is very likely to lead to un- 
fairness as between one locality and 
another. If any relief is to be given, 
it would come much more fairly from 
the central, not the local, source, and the 
best way of administering it would be 
by the tax relief you suggest. 

My second question, however, is 
much more important and does not raise 
such a controversial issue as “ whether 
the welfare state pays attention to a 
large and worthy minority.” “The wel- 
lare state has, as a starting point, a large 
amount of first-quality education avail- 
able in the public schools. Which boys 
does it want to receive this education ? 
So far it has, quite simply, refused to 
consider the question. It has left head- 
masters to fill their schools with those 
who can pay plus the very few that the 
schools can pay for by their small 
scholarship endowments. While it may 
be true that the parents still include the 
Professional classes as a whole, there has 
been a noticeable reduction in the 
numbers of clergy, teachers and (if they 
have more than two children) civil 
servants. Many of us are very unhappy 
at this situation. We would wish to 
make public school education far more 
widely available, and welcomed the first 


recommendation of the Fleming: Com- 
mittee in 1944 “That opportunities of 
education in the [Public] Schools’... 
be made available to boys and girls 
capable of profiting thereby, irrespective 
of the income of their parents.” 


It is misleading to suggest that the 
Fleming Report has been seriously tried. 
The important “Scheme B,” with its 
bursaries given by the Ministry, not the 
local education authorities, has not been 
attempted at all. Some of us have tried 
to build up similar schemes direct with 
the authorities (and have discovered in 
the process that neither their officials 
nor those at the Ministry are by any 
means the anti-educational bogeys 
sometimes suggested). But this too has 
been stopped by the Minister’s ruling 
(the ultra vires Circular 244 again) that 
local authorities may not pay fees for 
normal boys who are “ capable of profit- 
ing” from public schools, but only for 
“broken homes” and “ maladjusted ” 
boys who have shown they are likely to 
be failures at day schools—not at all 
what the Fleming Committee intended. 


I would suggest that the Fleming 
Report should be taken out of its 
pigeon-hole and carefully re-examined 
both by the schools and by the public. 
And that (whether along Fleming lines 
or not) we should decide by conscious 
action, not by default, who ought to be 
receiving public school education in the 
welfare state—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN OUNSTED. 

Leighton Park School, Reading 


* 


Sir—The anxiety .of ‘the public 
schools is needless. All they have to do 
is to vote Labour at the next election. 
The Socialists have officially promised to 
abolish the rivals of the public schools, by 
obliterating grammar schools. When the 
state has made all its schools comprehen- 
sive, the public schools will flourish even 
more mightily than they already have 
done through the 1944 Education Act.— 
Yours faithfully, PEDAGOGUE 


Britain Puzzles Canada 


Sir,—May I make a brief comment on 
two letters which appeared in your issue 
of September 2oth referring to my 
despatch in the previous issue? 


Mr Orr-Ewing rightly points out that 
the range of Canadian defence purchases 
in Britain is limited by the strategic need 
to avoid dependence in time of war upon 
trans-Atlantic supplies of spare parts. 
But I wonder what misunderstanding has 
given him the impression that “the 
Canadian Government does not pay pro- 
gress payments.” Progress payments on 
a monthly or a quarterly basis are a 
regular, almost a routine; part of the 
Canadian defence production  pro- 
gramme. Moreover British companies 
establishing subsidiaries over here for 
specifically defence work have, in many 
cases, been given substantial capital 
assistance, as well as other help in the 


way of depreciation allowances and what 
are called “prepayment plans.” Such 
assistance, in whatever form, obviously 
depends on the firms ‘in question filling 
a felt want in the Canadian programme. 
But Mr Orr-Ewing must be under some 


misconception- which should be cleared 
away. 


Mr Greene, writing for the BBC, 
denies that there have been any “ force- 
ful requests” from Canada for BBC 
television recordings. This, I think, 
must depend upon the way he interprets 
the word “forceful.” Does he wish to 
be whacked over the head with a 
tomahawk, as was the way of earlier 
Canadians? But let us not quarrel about 
what constitutes a “forceful request.” 
I would much rather welcome the news 
contained ‘in his letter that the BBC is 
opening negotiations with certain unions 
in an attempt to meet the Canadian 
requests, forceful. or otherwise. This, 
together with the “ setting aside ” of the 
BBC’s technical “ misgivings,” represents 
some progress. Unhappily the actual 
situation remains that which I described 
—that Canada is still wanting BBC 
television programmes which it cannot 
get—but Mr Greene’s letter indicates 
that steps are being taken to try to pro- 
vide them.—Yours faithfully, 


Your OTrawaA CORRESPONDENT 


Oil and Cartels 


Sir,—In the absence of some elucida- 
tion by the _ parties immediately 
interested, called for in your issue of 
September 2oth, I should like to com- 
ment on one point. 


What seems to bother public opinion 
about international oil is the apparent 
rigidity of the structure, with “but a few 
companies in the field administering, as 
it were, a neat world-wide price system. 
But this rigidity stemmed originally from 
unavoidable circumstances. Crude oil 
outside the United States was found 
mainly in areas which for geographical, 
climatic and political reasons were acces- 
sible only to the biggest operators ; 
transport of a liquid over long distances 
involves investments which only those 
immediately involved will be inclined to 
make ; and the unit of operation of crude 
production and transport has to be 
matched by refining and distribution 
facilities on the same scale. World-wide 
operators will inevitably have to follow a 
certain rational supply programme based 
on an experimental knowledge of how 
much laid-down supplies are worth at 
any given place in the face of local com- 
petition. It is not this way of thinking 
which is wrong; but it might well be 
that what started as a factual assessment 
of opportunities has become ossified 
because competition has in many cases 
become somewhat hypothetical as time 
went on. 


By condemning any generally applic- 


able system of pricing, public opinion 
would appear to ignore the much more 
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promising opportunity to survey the 
actual working of the system. The 
problem of a balance of power between 
producers and consumers has of late 
become more acute owing to the 
governments of some producing countries 
having ceased to be mere recipients of 
royaities. As such, they used to be 
mainly interested in maximum turnover, 
Now, however, by virtue of their profit- 
sharing agreements, they have become 
the partners of the big oil companies. 
Thus the scales may be weighted in 
favour of the producers if the consuming 
countries do not appreciate their perils 
and their opportunities. 


Thus the right course is not to 
condemn a comprehensive price system 
which is commensurate to the scale of 
world-wide operations. It is to insist 
on full information about its working, so 
that authorities and the public may safe- 
guard their interests.—Yours faithfully, 

P. H. FRANKEL 

London, Ws 


Sheets in the Wind 


Sir,—As owner-manager of a laundry 
I would like to thank you for the article 
in your issue of September 20th. The 
position in our industry is, substantially, 
as you depict it. 


I believe, however, that one very 
important factor which is hindering 
development is the incidence of direct 
taxation at. its present level. The 
laundry trade is a microcosm of indus- 
trial enterprise as a whole. Many 
laundries were started by a man and 
wife fifty or so years ago. Gradually 
they grew because, instead of treating 
their earnings as income, they used a 
large part of them to finance develop- 
ment, It is common knowledge that, as 
a result of the steeply rising price of 
capital goods, the inequitable allowance 
for depreciation and the gigantic pro- 
portion of profits due to the tax-gatherer, 
this “ploughing back” of earnings is 
either utterly inadequate or totally 
impossible. 


Industry is never static. Machinery is 
not oniy a wasting asset in that it wears 
out and has to be renewed ; it is super- 
seded and becomes obsolete. No small 
firm can afford continually to increase 
its capital every time an improved 
machine comes on the market. We are 
paying ever higher wages on the one 
hand—wages that can only be justified 
by increased efficiency—and, on the 
other hand, the money that ought to be 
used in providing improved machinery 
10 make increased production possible 
is being taken and used for other 
purposes. 


Possibly we can do without the 
laundry trade. But the same process is 
affecting all British industry alike. No 
one could possibly hold that industry 
in these islands is merely a luxury. Yet 
we continue to take out more than we 
put in. If this trend is not soon reversed 
can there be any end other than ruin ? 
—Yours faithfully, 

Davip G. PUMFRETT 

Twyford, Hants. 
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Books and Publications 
British Psephology 


The British General Election of 1951, By D. E, Butler. Macmillan, 289 pages. 215. 


Both Nuffield College and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on the 
fact that this volume, the third in the 
College’s series of general election 
studies, has appeared less than a year 
since the conclusion of the campaign. 
Mr Butler is perhaps more inclined 
to a sociological approach than either 
of his predecessors ; and it was as the 
statistical assistant for the two earlier 
works—the 1945 election by Mr R. B. 
McCallum and Miss Alison Readman 
and the 1951 election by Mr H. G. 
Nicholas—that Mr Butler served his 
apprenticeship in the new science for 
which so happily classical a name has 
been coined. He still lacks the broad 
historical approach of Mr McCallum 
and is a slightly less accomplished 
writer than Mr Nicholas ; he is also less 
ready than Mr Nicholas to question the 
merits of a -political system that now 
rests on the operations of two mass 
parties, both forced to make little or no 
attempt to explain the real issues to the 
electorate. Moreover, Mr Butler has 
been handicapped by the fact that the 
1951 election followed hard upon that 
of 1950. There was little to differentiate 
either the methods employed «or the 
issues discussed beyond a_ greater 
emphasis on foreign affairs ; and so far 
as personalities are concerned, though 
Mr Ernest Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps 
had disappeared, there were no 
important newcomers in either political 
camp. : 


These circumstances, coupled with the 
fact that the election itself was an extra- 
ordinarily unexciting one—as Mr Butler 
reminds us the campaign jtself hardly 
ever took priority in the neWspapers over 
the King’s illness and the events in Persia 
and Egypt—made it hard for him to 
avoid following very much the pattern of 
Mr Nicholas’s book., It would, however, 
be unfair to let this detract from Mr 
Butler’s considerable achievement ; for 
within the imposed limits of his task he 
has contrived to present a balanced and 
illuminating account of the election, to 
add information on matters of party 
organisation and tactics not to be found 
in the preceding volumes, and to analyse 
the results with his customary statis- 
tical ingenuity. His conclusion’ from 


these, that despite two successive Parlia- 


ments with small majorities, the British 
electoral system is still as certain as ever 
to produce a disproportionate majority 
with only a very slight swing to either 
side, seems both indisputable and, in 
these days of “mandates,” highly 
disturbing. 


A novelty in this volume is a series of 
local studies by individual observers, 
five of separate constituencies not 
identified by name and of Northern 
Ireland as a whole. The constituency 
studies suffer from an unavoidable 


brevity but help to reinforce Mr Butler’s 
two main arguments: that an election is 
not to be compared to a centrally planned 
military operation, and that the efficiency 
of the local organisation, at least at 
election time, is almost as unimportant 
a factor in the result as the personality of 
the candidate. “I would vote for a pig 
if the party put one up” observed a 
Midiand elector ; there is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity. In the Labour party 
in particular, the sense of being in a 
movement, of- class loyalty and class 
antipathy is, despite the much greater 
social homogeneity of the candidates (328 
Conservative candidates and 264 Labour 
candidates were University graduates), 
far more important than the actual 
policies advocated. Mr Desmond G. 
Neill’s account of the election in Northern 
Ireland is not only the highlight of the 
book from the point of-view of sheer 
entertainment, but an impressive illus- 
tration of how far the British electoral 
law rests upon the unstated assumption 
that everyone will play fair. In the 
larger island, it would seem that (apart 
from Labour rowdyism at meetings) 
everyone does. 


At a time when the future of broad- 
casting and television is so much to the 
fore, Mr Butler’s chapter on broadcast- 
ing is of particular interest, since it is 
a matter on which he writes with inside 
knowledge. It is clear that a combina- 
tion of party pressure and BBC pusil- 
lanimity has produced a situation in 
which the most important contemporary 
medium of information and_ political 
education is almost entirely wasted. In- 
stead of the impartiality of the Speaker, 
we get the impartiality of the mace. It 
is not good enough. 


The Prosperous Swiss 


The Population of Switzerland. By 
Kurt B. Mayer. Columbia University Press. 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 336 
pages. 328. 6d, 


A highly successful book recently 
appeared under the title “The Swiss 
Without Haloes.” It is inconceivable 
that anybody should bother even to look 
for British, American or French haloes 
in order to dislodge them ; but most of 
us, at the back of our minds, have a 
slightly resentful picture of the indus- 
trious, tolerant and prosperous Swiss, the 
blackening of which would probably 
cause some adolescent satisfaction. It 
does, however, take a deal of blackening ; 
here is a nation enjoying one of the 
highest standards of living in the world— 
certainly in Europe—though based on a 
country almost devoid of raw materials. 
It has achieved the miracle of a high 
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sree of industrialisation without the 
-adant horrors of huge industrial 
-s, and has managed to remain united, 
ugh consisting of four different 

‘istic and two religious groups. 
'¢ Mayer, himself a Swiss settled in 
rica, has produced an excellent study 
se remarkable people. He traces 
-cowth from the fourteenth century 
.eir shifts to dispose of surplus 
ition, first by mercenary service 
en by emigration. He unravels the 
i; of fertility and mortality 
ces between German, French and 
speaking peoples, between 
ics and Protestants; and he 
how industrialisation took place 

‘ over-much urbanisation. 


- are a few puzzles still unsolved. 
-ars that predominantly Catholic, 
ural cantons tend to have the 
yirth and death rates; yet agri- 
Ticino with a mainly Italian 
has a fairly low birth rate and the 
leath rate of any canton. The 
ind decreasing proportion of 
in gainful employment is still 
1 of a mystery; but, having 
to buy minor  labour-saving 
1ppliances and to find a laundry 
a, the reviewer is inclined to 
th Mr Mayer that the retirement 
-d women from the -labour 
is not necessarily a manifesta- 
he rising standard of living, but 
f the generally conservative 
the Swiss toward the emanci- 
women.” After all, Switzer- 
the last remaining Western 
vithout women’s suffrage. 
Swiss vital statistics are among 
ind fullest in the world. At 
» feels that Mr Mayer has too 
intonal trees around, but a full 
inced picture of the Swiss forest 
rad. 


The New Indonesia 


By John 
Christ yphers. 308 pages. 183, 


to Revolution. 


; really two books in one. It is 

of how the Netherlands East 

became Indonesia, and is at the 

sa ne a remarkable tale of personal 
id For some people the two do 
The unkind would say that 

at events which attended the 
Indonesia are made instead to 
round Mr Coast, while those 
nerely want excitement may be 
i) »y the intimate glimpses of his- 
) which they are also treated. But 
the ‘ruth is that the book is unique, be- 
usc its author steered himself into 
such a strange role during the Indo- 
war of independence that no one 
els Nn a position to write about it as 
he does. And for that the book is essen- 
taly worth reading by anyone who 
sccx, tO understand the new world 
wi has arisen in the Orient since the 


'onesta is now Mr Coast’s adopted 


C y—he has made his home in Bali 


i there can be no doubt abour the 
Pos-onate sincerity of his interest and 


support for the cause for which he 
several times risked his life during the 
revolution. By no means all Indonesians 
agree with his views about their coun- 
try or with what he says in the many 
pen portraits of their leaders. They do, 

ever, accept his odd relationship 
with therm, and it is a fact that, through 
this book and by other means, he has 
done a great deal to interpret them sym- 
pathetically to the western world. Be- 
sides giving a vivid and fascinating 
account of the new Indonesia—at present 
available nowhere else—this story ex- 
presses genuine touches of that romance 
and idealism which, quite as much as 
economic and political pressures, still 
govern the affairs of men. 


Russian Minorities 


Russia and Her Colonies. By Walter 
Kolarz, George Philip and Son. 335 


pages. 253. 


Western students know little of the 
fate of the non-Russian nationalities 
which form about half the population of 
the Soviet Union. Though spokesmen 
of the Soviet bloc talk ceaselessly of “ the 
imperialists,” their own is the most 
imperialist power in the world today. 
While the European imperial powers 
have given up or are steadily loosening 
their control over territories, Russia has 
annexed new territories and is steadily 
tightening the grip of the central govern- 
ment. 


Mr Kolarz offers a wealth of informa- 
tion on Soviet subject nations patiently 
collected from sources not easily acces- 
sible. One may regret the deliberate 
exclusion of sources by exiles from these 
nations. While exiled literature cer- 
tainly contains much tendentious or 
worthless stuff, a student of Mr Kolarz’s 
learning and discrimination would have 
no difficulty in distinguishing the chaff 
from the grain. Yet by confining him- 
self to Russian sources he has made his 
results in some ways more impressive; 
the Soviet leaders are condemned from 
their own mouths. 


Soviet doctrine on nationalities recog- 
nised two dangers arising from two 
“ deviations”: Great Russian chauvin- 
ism and local bourgeois nationalism. 
Both had to be equally combated. For 
the first decade of Bolshevik rule there 
was more denunciation in Moscow of the 
first “deviation” than ‘of the second, 
though in practice little was done to stop 
Russian Communists from bullying non- 
Russian. The exceptions were the 
Ukraine and Georgia, where the Com- 
munist totalitarian regime was managed, 
on orders from Moscow, by Ukrainian 
or Georgian Communists. Elsewhere 
Bolshevik dictatorship meant dictator- 
ship by Russians. In the 1930s, how- 
ever, “local nationalism” was con- 
sidered a. greater sin than “Great 
Russian chauvinism.” The periods of 
greatest persecution of the nationalities 
coincided with the periods of greatest 
tension in the Soviet state and society as 
a whole—the First Five-Year Plan and 
collectivisation of agriculture, the Yez- 
hov purge—culminating in the annihila- 
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tion during the second world war of 
whole nations. Since the war about one- 
third of the population of the three Baltic 
states has been deported. 


Mr Kolarz gives a clear and well- 
balanced picture of the relatively well- 
known Ukrainian problem and a very 
valuable account of the almost unknown 
small nations of the interior of Russia. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book is that which deals with Russia’s 
Moslem nations, the North Caucasians, 
Azerbaidjanis and Central — Asiatic 
peoples. At a time when, without any 
direct prompting from Moscow, Mosiem 
nationalists all over the Middle East are 
turning away from Britain and France, it 
is of melancholy interest to read how 
Mosiem peoples fare under the ~Red 
Star. There is plenty of food for 
thought for any Moslem more interested 
in truth than in slogans. 

Imperial Russia conquered Central 
Asia, but allowed its local rulers to 
manage their own affairs—there was some 
similarity to the British practice of “ in- 
direct rule.” Colonisation of Kazakh or 
Kirgiz lands by Russian peasants was 
discouraged by the Tsar’s bureaucrats 
and by the earlier Bolshevik adminis- 
trators, but has been intensified since 
the 1930s as part of the economic de- 
velopment under the Five-Year Plans, 
Uzbeks and Tadjiks have been forced to 
grow less grain and concentrate. on 
cotton far more suddenly and more ruth- 
lessly than the Egyptians were forced by 
the British, Whereas Egyptian profits 
went to the Egyptian growers, in Central 
Asia the profits go to Moscow. Islam is 
subject to constant insult and persecu- 
tion. The history of the Moslem nations 
is rewritten to show that their conquest 
by Russian Tsars was a blessing, and 
that those who, like Shamil in the 
Caucasus, fought for independence, were 
British agents. An Uzbek who takes 
pride in the Arabic and Persian culture 
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or shows interest in the Turkish people 
is guilty of “ vagrant cosmopolitanism.” 


Mr Kolarz is scrupulously moderate in 
his conclusions and free from anti- 
Russian prejudice. He points out that 
the Russian people, too, suffer from 
Stalinist totalitarian rule. He gives 
examples of the sympathy shown by the 
great Russian writers for non-Russian 
peoples, and stresses the common 
interests of Russians and their neigh- 

urs. But he shows that the brother- 
hood of Russian, Ukrainian, Caucasian 
and Moslem can be made a reality only 
when the tyranny which exploits all alike 
is a thing of the past. 


bours 


Ambitious Analysis 


rhe Character of Peoples. By André 
Siegtried. Translated by Edward Fitz- 
serald, jonathan Cape, 190 pages, 


12S. 6a. 


Nothing that M. Siegfried writes can 
interesting for he has a lively 


+ : 
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and inquiring mind. But his main 
strength lies in relating facts to some 
general trend, not in simple abstraction. 
His little memoir of his own father 
which has never been translated is a 


much more revealing book than this 
rather ambitious analysis of our modern 
predicament. The best things in this 
present book derive from a vivid appre- 
hension of reality, as when he contrasts 
the alleged speed-up in communications 
with the fact that travel, after allowing 
for bureaucratic complications, is actually 
much slower and harder than in the days 
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of our fathers and grandfathers. Phileas 
Fogg made his wager and was off the 
same night... . 


But when M. Siegfried examines the 
role of the Western peoples in this new 
world and talks of “Latin realism,” 
“French ingenuity,” “ English tenacity,” 
“German discipline,” “Russian mys- 
ticism” and “ American dynamism” in 
successive chapters, there is a funda- 
mental cloudiness of thought and 
expression. He shows a fundamental 
unwillingness to commit himself to any 
particular order of priority between 
physical make-up, geographical circum- 
stance, and inherited traditions and 
institutions within the communities he 
touches upon. 


A typical paragraph shows the reader’s 
problem of how seriously to treat these 
often elegant generalisations: 


With such an abundance of ethnic 
elements, how did it come about that 
Germany suffered such a total eclipse ? 
It was because there was no fusion, no 
happy combination of these heterogeneous 
elements ; because each one went its own 
way irrespective of the others, thus 
becoming a factor of disorder and final 
ruin. The Latin contact joined with Ger- 
man solidity resulted in an extraordinary 
analytical capacity ; the Prussian element 
operated as a marvellous organisational 
factor ; and the Slav element contributed 
a mystique, but also a lack of all restraint, 
which finally brought the whole system 
down into ruins. Each of these aspects, 
excellent in itself, arose in the place where 
one least expected it: there was no 
healthy combination of these elements but 
an explosive juxtaposition. 


If one sets this paragraph against the 
realities of the history of the Third 
Reich, does it after all explain very 
much ? It is curious to be reminded that 
the line separating the Western powers’ 
zones of occupation in Germany from 
that of the Russians corresponds roughly 
to the frontier of Charlemagne’s Empire, 
and the remark may awaken echoes i 
the reader’s imagination. But why the 
line runs where it does today is much 
better explained by Mr Chester Wilmot 
than by M. Siegfried. 


Colonial Government 


The Legislative Council of Trinidad 
and Tobago. By Hewan Craig. Faber 
and Faber. 195 pages. 265, 


This book is the sixth of the “ Studies 
in Colonial Legislatures” which have 
been produced under the general editor- 
ship of Miss Margery Perham. It is 
primarily devoted to the development of 
legislative machinery from 1831 to the 
present day, but it also provides a valu- 
able background for the study of recent 
constitutional changes, which are more 
important ‘from the executive than from 
the strictly legislative point of view. The 
study of the growth of responsible 
government involves, for instance, an 
analysis of the relationships between the 
Governor and the Legislative Council, 
and the author makes-adequate provision 
for this in his treatment of the subject. 


As the sources relied on for these 
purposes are, for the most part, pub- 
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lished official documents, the account 
that is given of the historical processes 
involved is necessarily somewhat super- 
ficial. Within these limits, Mr Craig 
has performed .a scholarly task. He 
shows conclusively that recent constitu- 
tional developments have been shaped 
by “political necessity,” which has 
“proved more urgent than the desir- 
ability of ensuring that self-government 
will rest on secure economic and social 
foundations.” This appears to him to 
have been inevitable ; his view is that 
the only task left to Britain is to help to 
make the attainment of self-government 
a success, so that West Indian statesmen 
may be given as good a chance as pos- 
sible of dealing with basic economic 
and social problems in their own way. 
From this it follows that the immediate 
problem that must be solved is how to 
strengthen the self-confidence of the 
political leaders of the West Indies, 
which, Mr Craig concludes, can only be 
achieved by the “ institution ” of respon- 
sible government in the near future 
rather than by a “ gradual ” policy aimed 
at social progress in: slow stages, however 
secure these may be. 


The light which books such as this 
throw on the realities (rather than the 
appearances) of colonial government 
gives the series in which they appear a 
substantial importance. It is a great 
pity, therefore, that the price of the 
present volume has been fixed at a level 
which will prevent a wide circulation 
among overseas readers. 


Encyclopaedia of 
Geography 


The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of 
the World. Edited by Leon E. Seltzer. 
Columbia University Press. (London : 


Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 2,148 pages. £16. 


If ever a work had a claim to be 
dubbed monumental, it is this Gazetteer. 
It is a sort of Who’s Who of the coun- 
tries, towns and natural features of the 
world. It tells where they are, in rela- 
tion to latitude and longitude and to 
other geographical features ; what they 
produce ; what is their climate; and 
adds salient facts of their economic, 
political or cultural importance. The 
amount of information packed into this 
quite manageable volume represents a 
remarkable feat of research, selection 
and compression. For France, for ex- 
ample, it includes every village of over 
2,000 persons, as well as the capital of 
every canton, many of them hamlets 
with only.a few hundred persons. The 
qualification for inclusion does not seem 
to be the same for all countries, but pre- 
sumably the degree of detail is roughly 
comparable. Place names are listed in 
the English version wherever there is 
one, and pronunciation is given in 
phonetics except where it is obvious. 


The book is beautifully printed and 
an alphabetical thumb index adds the 
final touch to an admirable work of 
reference. It was produced with the 
co-operation of the research staff of 
Columbia University Press and of the 
American Geographical Society. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Professionals in the Saddle 


Washington, D.C, 


rr 11E evidence that General Eisenhower, a soldier of 
| mortal memory, and a good man, has been caught up 

itical current too strong to be-mastered is now so 

lat it can hardly be doubted. As the newspapers 

ly report, he is at least swimming at a great rate. 

N efore has he made so many speeches or received such 
never have there been such crowds, and never has 

the ublican campaign seemed to be moving so surely and 
$0 stibly. Everyone is impressed by the speed that the 


General has attained. Only a few are noticing that the 
faster the campaign moves, the further the candidate is being 


borne away from the landmarks that stood out so sharply 
when he was nominated in Chicago nearly three months ago. 


Whether General Eisenhower himself is aware of this 
seems doubtful. Occasionally during the whistle-stop tour 
he completed at the end of last week he would come out 
on to the rear platform of his train and tell the people: 
“My advisers inside are scared to death because they don’t 
know what I’m going to say "—and he would join in the 
general chuckle. He has been tearing up speeches and 
launching into topics that had not been discussed and charted 
beforehand. It was observed, moreover—particularly by the 
New } } ork Times, which endorsed General Eisenhower back 
in the desperate days when it looked as if Senator Taft would 
win the Republican nomination unless he were confronted 
with | oa more solid than enthusiastic Eisenhower 
Clubs—that in a speech in Ohio, Senator Taft’s state, the 
General shunned isolationism, conceded the rightness of the 
decision to fight in Korea, and agreed that the promises in 


the Atlantic Charter should be honoured. 


The New York Times pointed out that these were not 
the views of Mr Taft and his supporters, and that was indeed 
true. But three months ago it would have been a work of 
humorous supererogation to say that the views General 


Eisenhower was expressing were not those of Senator Taft. 
Within a few days of this Ohio speech the New York Times 
found itself printing a little news item that began: 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower is scheduled to appear on 


the platform with Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican 
of Wisconsin, at a. rally during the first week of October. 
The General’s appearance would follow his recent approval 
ol the candidacy of Senator William E. Jenner, Republican 


lana... es 


The General has arrived at a curious rationalisation of his 
support for Messrs Jenner and McCarthy, for whose views 
and methods he expressed contempt in the recent past. He 
told one of his audiences that “ the founding fathers expected 


leadership to bring together differing points of view into a 
workable combination for the good of all” so that “ we must 
draw ipon the energy and intelligence of all those who are 
joined with us.” Otherwise America would become as bad 
as “most European countries,” which, in an attempt to force 
uniformity on their parties, had been “kicking people out 
of political parties who don’t agree to dot every I and cross 
every |.” 

General Eisenhower’s agreement that Senators Jenner and 
McCarthy, amd all like-minded men who had been duly 


nominated as Republican candidates, should be allowed to 
sit at his table, probably represented the first substantial 
victory of the party professionals who had supposedly 
suffered mortal wounds at the Chicago Convention. The 
manner and substance of his reconciliation with Senator Taft 
was the second sign that the General had accepted the advice 
of those who were warning him of the chasm he would fail 
into if he did not embrace the regular party men. The third 
and perhaps the most sobering evidence of the power and 
confidence of the professionals has appeared in the backstage 
traffic during the skilful and cool-headed production now 
known as the Nixon Affair. 


* 


The quarter-mile-long Eisenhower campaign train was 
making its way towards Nebraska when the newspapers first 
revealed that Senator Richard Nixon, the young and per- 
sonable Republican vice-presidential candidate, had been 
subsidised quite substantially for two years through a 
“supplementary expenses fund” provided by a group of 
wealthy California businessmen. That night General 
Eisenhower addressed in Omaha some thousands of people 
who must have known this news: there were millions by now 
who had read it or heard it by wireless, But the General 
himself did not know about it, for none of the advisers and 
managers on the train had yet told him. He learned about 
it next morning, after they had had an opportunity to discuss 
it among themselves and, presumably, to sketch out the 
advice they would offer him. 


From the time the Nixon news broke, up to and including 
the intimation (from what one of the reporters present 
described as the best source on the train) that Senator Nixon 
would have to emerge cleaner than a hound’s tooth if he 
were to keep his place on the Republican ticket, it was plain 
that General Eisenhower was getting two sorts of advice. The 
professionals, among whom were many of those who had 
done their best to prevent his nomination in July, were urging 
him to stand by Mr Nixon and warning him of the disastrous 
results that would follow if the Republican party had to admit 
that its chosen vice-presidential candidate was disqualified 
from joining in the denunciation of corruption in the Demo- 
cratic Administration. The amateurs, among whom were 
many of those who helped to secure the General’s nomination, 
were saying that Senator Nixon would probably have to go. 


But when Mr Arthur Summerfield, the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, announced that something 
over $75,000 of good campaign money was to be spent on 
television and radio network time to enable Senator Nixon 
to explain the fund and reply to his critics, it became almost 
impossible not to conclude that the professionals were in 
the saddle. But even then, and even on the following night 
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when Mr Nixon’s prodigious performance from Los Angeles 
had convinced so many millions of television viewers and radio 
listeners that a clean-cut young American with a pretty wife 


and two children who owned a little dog was too sincere and 


too honest to deserve to lose so gallant a fight, even when the 
show was over, General Eisenhower seemed to believe that 
he had still, himself, to decide the outcome. To the Cleveland 
crowd who had just heard the Nixon broadcast he read his 
telegram to his young running-mate: “ My personal decision 
is going to be based on a personal conclusion. . . . I feel the 
need for talking to you.” He spoke judicially of a possible 
“error of judgment ” on Mr Nixon’s part. 

The professionals had never admitted anything as 
damaging as an error of judgment, and neither had Senator 
Nixon. Later intelligence from correspondents with the 
Nixon entourage was to the effect that he and his general 
staff had been infuriated by the General’s failure to absolve 
him from blame in the earlier days; and that when the 
telegraphed summons arrived after the broadcast the Nixon 
party felt so sure that the Senator had put himself over and 
would henceforth be an important national figure in his own 
right that one of his aides advised him: “ You’re not a GI 
in this war, and you’re not going there to be cross-examined.” 


Certainly Mr Nixon did not hurry. He flew first to 
Montana, and only when enough time had elapsed—twenty- 
four hours—to enable everyone, including General 
Eisenhower, to understand that Mr Nixon had produced a 
telegraphic torrent comparable with that which burst forth 
when General MacArthur was fired did he present himself 
at Wheeling, West Virginia. Here his chief was now waiting, 
and actually went to meet him at the airport. General 
Eisenhower must have perceived by that time that the per- 
sonal decision, which he had planned to base on a personal 
conclusion, had been made for him—made, signed, sealed 
and delivered. 

There was a lot of emotion in the air at the time, and little 
further discussion of the question whether any part of a 
Senator’s expenses should be paid by private subscription, 
which was what the argument had seemed to be about. And 
there was no further mention by General Eisenhower or 
anyone else of any possible error of judgment. 
Nixon returned to his campaigning and the columnists 
agreed that he had become an important national figure in 
his own right, which was what few vice-presidential can- 
didates had ever been. And the professional Mr Summerfield 
expressed his conviction that the turning point had come in 
the Republican campaign. 


N egroes for Stevenson 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MISSOURI] 


ALL sharp-eyed political seers, as they gaze into the crystal 
ball of the presidential election, pay special attention to the 
Negro vote. How will it go? The answer may be crucial— 
not in the South, where Negro voting is still a minor factor, 
but in the great metropolitan centres of the North and West, 
whose votes can determine the outcome in key states. When 
General Eisenhower announced that he would not hesitate 
to appoint a competent Negro to his Cabinet, and when he 
promised to make a strong effort to end racial discrimination 
in Washington, he was paying the politician’s tribute to an 
important political minority. 

Despite the General’s gestures, Negro leaders not in 
politics believe that Gevernor Stevenson bids fair to win 
about the same proportion of the Negro vote that President 
Truman won in 1948—that is, something between 60 and 66 


Senator 
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per cent. The Negro press is predominantly pro-Demo- 
cratic, and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, which does not make formal endorsements 
of candidates, has gone about as far as it can in indicating 
that it prefers Governor Stevenson. 


It is the votes of the states in the Electoral College, each 
state voting as a unit, that decide the result of the presi- 
dential election, not the total popular vote. The importance 
of the Negro vote, accordingly, lies not in its total size but 
in the strategic position it occupies in eight states which, 
between them, account for 210 of the §31 electoral votes. 
The following table shows the electoral vote of each of these 
states, the estimated Negro vote, and the margin of victory 
of each party in the two last presidential elections. 


Electoral Negro 1944 1948 
Votes Vote Majority Majority 
ies rs es 4 25 121,000 5,700 (Rep.) 7,100 (Dem.) 
Indiana ...... 13 44,000 47,000 (Rep.) 13,000 (Rep) 
.New York..... 45 185,000 158,000(Dem.) 61,000 (Rep.) 
New Jersey... 16 72,000 13,000(Dem.) 85,000 (Rep) 
Pennsylvania . 32 165,000 52,000(Dem.) 149,000 (Rep.) 
Illinois ....... 27 166,000 70,000(Dem.) 33,000 (Dem.) 
Michigan ,.... 20 110,000 11,000(Dem.) 45,000 (Rep) 
California..... 32 88,000 237,000(Dem.) 18,000 (Dem) 


Five of these states, accounting for 126 electoral votes, 
went Republican in 1948 in spite of the clear preference of 
Negroes for President Truman. On the other hand, there 
can be little doubt that the Negro vote helped Mr Truman 
carry Ohio, Illinois and California, all of which were essen- 
tial to his victory. To say that the Negro vote represents the 
balance of power may be going too far. Had the farm vot 
or the labour vote for the Democrats been smaller, the Negro 
vote would not have sufficed to win Mr Truman the Presi- 
dency. The most that can be said is that the Negroes were 
one of several groups whose support was essential to him in 
these critical states. 


* 


Why do Negro leaders so confidently predict that most 
of their people will support Governor Stevenson this year ? 
Mr Stevenson’s appeal springs from his record ; it would 
be even stronger if he were better known outside his own 
state. As Governor of Illinois, he earnestly sought to pro- 
hibit racial discrimination in employment, but he was beaten 
by Republican votes in the legislature. He abolished segre- 
gation in the state employment service. He vetoed the 
Broyles anti-subversive Bills ; and Negroes have found by 
experience in other states that the illiberal groups behind 
“ anti-subversive ” movements usually oppose Negro aspira- 
tions for equality. Finally, Governor Stevenson made a pro- 
found impression with his frank and eloquent speech on the 
racial question at the Urban League convention in New. York 
last January, long before he became a candidate for the 


' Presidency. Negroes feel they can trust him. They also 


have great faith in the President. To them, Mr Truman ': 
the man who made the first effective moves to end segrega- 
tion in the armed services, and put up the first real fight for 
a comprehensive civil rights programme. Wherever Presi- 
dent Truman goes whistle-stopping in Governor Stevenson’s 
behalf, he will get a warm reception from Negroes. 


General Eisenhower, in spite of anything he may promise 
during the campaign, labours under several specific handi- 
caps. The most serious is his identification, as a former Chie! 
of Staff, with Army elements which resisted attempts to 
abolish segregation after the war. Negroes still nurse a justi- 
fied grievance over the discrimination they suffered from in 
all branches of wartime service, and they do not readily 
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BALDWIN 


—the facts 


An authoritative and 
candid study from 


“The Life of Stanley Baldwin” 
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Scene reconstructed by Roy Carnoa 


LANCASTER, some eighty years ago, young Samuel Fawcett 


ens on oilcloth. A keen photographer, he quickly devised 
iy of saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in 
ynservatory-like exposing room, he prepared the rollers 


‘ographically and etched them by an acid process. Later 


t and shade. In 1890, when he had developed the system 
k control still used today, he met Karl Klic, an inventor 
1 Austria. In collaboration they set out to apply 
uel Fawcett’s methods to the printing of paper, and by 
they had evolved the photogravure process — now known 
sughout the world for the fineness and fidelity of its results. 
ueving this quality, an important contribution has been 
» by the development through the years of the specialised 


ire papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. For this 





n organisation which has inherited from its founder, 


vert E. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering. @ Was Baldwin, in politics, an honest 


man or an opportunist? 


other papers, the changing needs of trade and times are @ What eoany Eevee between him and 


constantly anticipated. In this way the Reed Paper Group, the King 


fore the Abdication? 


with its five mills, has acquired technological experience and @ Does Baldwin deserve the charge of 


technical resources unequalled today in the many-sided 
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behind every 


counter offensive... 


The majority of shoppers plan their 
expeditions — and their purchases — more 
carefully nowadays than ever before. They 
set out to shop with a definite object in view 
and it is thanks, to the W.T.A. Wholesaler 
that the retailer of textiles can meet their 
most exacting requirements with a large and 


varied stock from factories all over the country. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
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forgive one who told a congressional committee that segre- 
gation should be continued. General Eisenhower is regarded 
as Jess than frank on the subject of federal legislation to end 
io discrimination against Negroes. And his new alliance 
+h Senator Taft, who has never been admired even by 
‘publican Negroes, will do him no good. 

Why is it that the Negro favours the Democrats despite the 
prominence in the party of southern conservatives who con- 
re a formidable block to the passage of legislation guaran- 
.¢ minority rights? To the mass of Negroes at the bottom 
of the economic scale ‘a job and a decent place to live loom 
| = -r than the more abstract slogans of civil rights. Ever 
since the days of the New Deal the Democrats have been 
identified with full employment and relative prosperity. 


<a 
= 


* ow 


Roosevelt’s intense appeal to Negroes lay not in his civil 
rizhts record—for he actually accomplished less in this field 
than Mr Truman has—but in his vigorous attack on the de- 
pression. It was the Negroes, the lowest economic class, who 
suffered the most from unemployment. Work relief and 
0 New Deal measures rescued Negroes from despair. 
Prosperity under, Democratic Administrations during and 
since the war has enabled them to advance as never before. 
Like many whites, Negroes fear the Republicans as the party 


leflation and unemployment. 


It is as Negroes rise slowly in the economic scale and enter 
the middle class, that their interests turn from the bare 
elements of security to the broader questions of civil rights. 
They seek full equality—in employment, in access to theatres 
and other public facilities, in housing, in education, and in 
political expression. At this level they are also powerfully 
attracted to the Democrats because it is only during the last 
twenty years that marked progress has been made toward full 
Negro citizenship. 


Opponents of “ gradualism ” in race relations do not like 
to admit it, but the fact is that Negroes have made substantial 
advances—gradually—in recent years, especially in employ- 
ment. The defence boom has helped. With more jobs avail- 
able, and with many communities finding the cost of import- 
ing white labour more onerous than the social changes in- 
volved in employing the available Negro labour, racial 
barriers have been reduced, though not abolished. Negroes 
nowadays are not always confined to the dirtiest and worst 
paid jobs ; by comparison with the past they are well off. 
They can, so to speak, afford to think about equality. And 
when they do, many turn to the Democratic party, which, 
despite its southern reactionaries, has brought them more 
tangible benefits in twenty years than did the Republicans 
in seventy years which followed the Civil War. 

Some Negro leaders believe that there has been a long- 
term shift of their people to the Democratic party which 
only a most drastic upheaval in Republican policy could 
teverse. It is said that Negroes are at bottom politically 
conservative, in the sense of being reluctant to switch parties 
once they have made a choice. The strongest evidence for 
this is their long period of loyalty to the Republicans (1865- 
1936) in the face of repeated disappointments. Theodore 
Roosevelt (1900-1908) is regarded as the last Republican 
President with real sympathy for Negro problems. Even so, 
most of the Negro vote was faithful to Mr Hoover in 1932 
when vast sections of the population were deserting him for 
Roosevelt. It was not until 1936 that the Negro vote began 


to shift to the Democrats. But once the tide turned it was 
Massive, 





American Notes 
Off with the Gloves 


President Truman set out last week on an 8,500-mile 
campaign tour to the West Coast which should remedy any 
lack of hard hitting and personal warmth on the part of the 
Democratic candidate himself. Mr Stevenson’s managers, 
alarmed by the size of the friendly crowds General Eisen- 
hower has been attracting, no longer have scruples about 
accepting help from the President. But the candidates them- 
selves seem to have decided that it is time to take the gloves 
off—and over foreign policy ; the subject which most people 
thought had been safely lifted out of the realm of partisan 
politics by the nomination of a Republican candidate of 
General Eisenhower’s international outlook and experience. 


What has angered Governor Stevenson, and led Mr James 
Reston, that most perceptive observer, to report that the 
General’s campaign, while gaining speed, seems to be 
losing altitude, was General Eisenhower’s willingness, at 
Cincinnati, to twist facts to support his view that it was “ the 
incompetence of political leaders which made military action 
necessary in Korea.” The war, which has bereaved so many 
American families, is inevitably a campaign issue. The 
General tried to show that it was the Press Club speech of 
Mr Acheson, in 1950, which invited the assault by drawing 
an American “ defence perimeter ” that excluded Korea. In 
doing so he outrageously misrepresented what Mr Acheson 
said, omitting what did not support his thesis. Mr Acheson, 
it is true, said on that occasion that the United States could 
not, alone, undertake to defend Korea, but he went on to 
point out that an attack on a country outside the American 
defence line would first have to be met by the country con- 
cerned and then by the whole civilised world, acting under 
the Charter of the United Nations. Moreover, as both Mr 
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Acheson and Governor Stevenson have since pointed out, 
it was the services who drew that defence line, and at the 
time General Eisenhower, who until 1948 had been Army 
Chief of Staff, made no objection. 


In this rough exchange, General Eisenhower’s statesman- 
ike speech at Baltimore on defence, a subject he really under- 
stands, may be too easily forgotten. He spoke sound sense 
on the wastefulness of a “ feast and famine ” defence policy 
and on the failure to achieve true Gnification of the services. 
In place of the usual generalities, he offered two concrete 
proposals for achieving “ security with solvency.” Unfortu- 
nately, this experiment in responsibility met, not with the 
riotous applause the General 1s becoming used to, but with 
the quieter reception given many of Mr.Stevenson’s speeches. 


* * » 


Fewer Cities in Distress 


A year or nine months ago, a. number of cities were 
uffering from acute unemployment while their more for- 
tunate neighbours were gorged with defence contracts and 
pinched for workers. Between thirty and forty, in which 
unemployment had reached 6 per cent or more of the work- 
ing force, were designated “ distressed areas” and attempts 
were made to channel defence contracts into them. Manu- 
facturers in such places were given opportunities of matching 
low bids for defence work. from other regions. Not ail 
distressed areas suffered from the same complaint. Some, 
such as the textile towns of New England, had economic 
ailments of long standing. Others, such as Detroit, had had 
their civilian production severely cut to release metals for the 
arms and plant expansion programmes, and found defence 
contracts slow to fill the gap. Still others suffered from the 
falling off in demand as consumers and businessmen decided 
to use up the goods they had bought in the panic of the 
spring of 1951. Total unemployment never rose above 
2.§00,000, but it was acute in some places, and the govern- 
ment decided that it was good politics, as well as humane 
administration, to release more metals for civilian production. 


Today, the rising tide of the defence programme, the revival 
of demand for textilés and television sets, and the easier 
supply of metals has floated many of these distressed areas 
off the economic rocks. The “ distressed” label was un- 
pinned from Detroit last May, and now, with the automobile 
companies operating at the highest level in sixteen months, 
it is men, not jobs, which are scarce. The Automobile 
Workers Union is, asking that employers meet the shortage 
by re-hiring pensioned workers, rather than recruiting labour 
outside the city for civilian and defence plants. 


New York City, the largest labour market in the country, 
was pronounced cured last month, as employment in the 
clothing and building trades revived ; so was Manchester, 
New Hampshire. Manufacturers have given up their 
advantage in winning defence contracts with real regret ; in 
New York, at least, they are not all so sure as the Department 
of Labour that the recovery is permanent. At the Office 
of Defence Mobilisation there have long been doubts whether 
much unemployment could properly be attributed to the 
defence programme’s appetite for raw materials. Now this 
is slackening, and unemployment is down to the rock-bottom 
level of 1.600,000. Non-agricultural employment in August 
was at the recard height of §§ million and, though a sharp 
fall in the number of farm workers in the past year kept 
total employment slightly below the record, there were 62 
million Americans at work. Most of the remaining centres 
of distress are textile or ‘mining towns with deep-seated 
economic troubles. 


* * * 


Battle of the Funds 


No sooner had the news leaked out that the Republican 
vice-presidential candidate’s halo of incorruptibility was 
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somewhat awry than the Democratic presidential candidate 
was also found, almost as much by chance, to be uncertain 
of sainthood for similar reasons. Since he took office in 
Iilinois in 1949, Governor Stevenson has been drawing on a 
fund, mainly left over from election contributions but 
augmented later and amounting, oddly enough, to the samc 
sum, $18,000, as Senator Nixon’s fund. Mr Stevenson, how 
ever, was using the Illinois fund not for his own expenses bu: 
to supplement official salaries, so that a few able men could 
be rewarded for entering the ill-paid service of the state of 
Illinois. There is no evidence that either Senator Nixon. 
Governor Stevenson or the Illinois officials have shown any 
special favours to those who contributed to the funds, but 
public opinion has been shocked that neither Mr Nixon nor 
Mr Stevenson seemed to appreciate the potential evil of such 
private subsidies. 


Governor Stevenson made the situation worse by tartly 
refusing to reveal the names of either the donors or the bene- 
ficiaries of his fund, on the grounds that the transactions had 
been confidential. He was forced to relent later, to the relief 
of his campaign managers, who had feared that his silence 
would prevent them from making the most of the 
extravagances and omissions which an unemotional analysis 
reveals in Senator Nixon’s broadcast defence. The Senator 
may also find himself in trouble over the absence of any 
reference to the gift fund in his income tax return. 


Once he entered the battle of the funds, Mr Stevenson not 
only defended himself but struck out at his enemy. He and 
his vice-presidential candidate, Senator Sparkman, are both 
publishing full details of their income tax returns over the past 
ten years and have challenged their opponents to do the same. 
Mr Nixon claims that he has already supplied all that is 
necessary but General Eisenhower is preparing his accounts. 
The fact that his substantial profits from his book “ Crusade 
in Europe” were treated as capital gains may cause some 
embarrassment. 


In publishing details of their finances the Democratic candi- 
dates have adopted the course which President Truman, as 
his chief remedy for corruption, recommended should be 
made compulsory for all government officials a year ago. 
Legislation to this effect will almost certainly be revived in the 
next Congress, although there are many who. feel that such 
an inquisition would deter many experienced and entirely 
honest men from entering the public service. But many of 
them are already deterred by the inadequate salaries offered, 
in state even more than in federal employment, compared with 
what can be earned in private life. It is this which ha: 
necessitated expedients such as those adopted by Governor 
Stevenson and Senator Nixon. 


Other members of Congress, forced by the pressure of 
legislative duties to give up their normal means of earning 
their livings, have benefited from gift funds, although the 
more usual method of supplementing Congressional salaric: 
has been by lecturing, journalism and radio appearances, 01 
by giving a member of the family—in Senator Sparkman: 
case his wife—one of the secretarial posts in the office which 
the government provides and staffs for each member of Con 
gress. There are other perquisites such as free hair cuts and 
an inadequate travelling allowance, but even so the averag: 
Senator and Representative is said to be over-spending hi: 
salary of $15,000 by $3,000 a year, largely because he ‘: 
unable to avoid heavy social and political expenses and ha: 
usually to maintain two homes. Such a salary, howeve' 
would seem at least adequate to most Americans and, much @: 
they dislike the idea of being represented only by rich mei 
they will not be very enthusiastic abeut the proposal, sure ‘ 
be made in the next Congress, that salaries should be $25.0¢: 
in order to make: it easier for poor men to go to Washingt! 
and te remain above suspicion when they get there. 
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Full Cry After Communists 


General Bedell Smith has unintentionally caused much 
alarm and given the Republicans a campaign windfall by 
his offhand statement that he is morally certain that 
Communists have wormed their way into his supersensitive 
Cenrral Intelligence Agency. He merely meant that it is 
impossible to be sure that Communists have not made their 
way into minor posts, even in so security-conscious an agency 
as his own. Now he is aghast to find himse!f subpoenaed 
by the Un-American Activities Committee and the 
Republicans making political capital out of his statement. 

The Administration, whether or not it is inspired by the 
approach of the election, has, in fact, been keeping up a 
steady pressure against subversives. Mr Earl Browder, the 
former head of the Communist party, and his wife have 
been arrested on the charge of falsely swearing, when Mrs 
Browder applied for naturalisation papers, that she had never 
been a member of the Communist party. The 18 third-string 
Communist leaders rounded up by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in the middle west a fortnight ago have all 
been indicted, under the Smith Act, with conspiring to 
advocate the violent overthrow of the American government. 
Of the 67 arrested earlier, 31 have been convicted, 13 are on 
trial, and 21 awaiting trial. Two defendants were freed 
last month on the grounds of insufficient evidence by Judge 
Dimock, who has noted several times that membership in 
the Communist party does not, in itself, violate any law. 


Congressional committees are also active. A subcommittee 
of the Senate Internal Security Committee is carrying out 
the first nation-wide investigation of subversion in the 
schools. In New York, it was told by Dr Bella Dodd, a 
former legislative representative (or lobbyist) of the Teachers’ 
Union, and, before her expulsion, a high Communist party 
official, that in 1944 there were 1,§00 card-carrying 
Communists among the nation’s million or so teachers. 
About 1,000 were concentrated in New York, the state which 
today contains nearly half of the nation’s 25,000 party 
members. The Teachers’ Union, now only a shadow of its 
former self, was expelled by the American Federation of 
Labour in the nineteen-thirties for being Communist- 
dominated, and later by the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations for the same reason. 


Teachers who refused to tell the committee, on the ground 
that they might incriminate themselves, whether they were 
Communists seem almost certain to lose their jobs. The 
State Court of Appeals has upheld the authority of the city 
to dismiss employees who take refuge, in this way, in the 
Fifth Amendment, and the State Board of Education has 
withdrawn the stay granted to teachers dismissed last year 
on these grounds. The New York City Board of Education 
insists it is willing, however, to forgive those who make 
a clean breast of their former Communist associations and 
prove their sincere repentance. 


* * * 


Gas Among Good Neighbours 


Before the Federal Power Commission permits the con- 
struction of a natural gas pipeline to serve a new district, it 
demands evidence that an adequate long-term supply of gas 
is guaranteed at one end and an effective demand for it at 
the other. Uncertainty about both has been holding up the 
authorisation of a pipeline that would carry natural gas from 
the nationalised Mexican oilfields 1,400 miles across the 
United States border to West Virginia and Ohio. There 
is, however, no doubt about the demand for natural gas from 
the expanding industries and growing population of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, in the Pacific northwest where hydro- 
electricity is the only local source of energy. And there are 
quantities of gas available across the border in the Canadian 
oilfields, the nearest available source of supply, since Cali- 
ohia has no gas to spare. 


It therefore seems logical that this Canadian gas should be 
brought into the United States, especially since the present 
demand for natural gas in British Columbia and Alberta is 
not large enough to justify the building of hundreds of miles 
of expensive pipeline across the mountains, unless an 
American market is also to be served. But the Albertan 
government has ambitious ideas about the coming industrial 
growth of the province, and is therefore reluctant to approve 
long-term commitments for deliveries of natural gas to out- 
side consumers, at least from the central Pincher Creek 
field. But both Alberta and the federal government in 
Ottawa have now authorised the project of the Westcoast 
Transmission Company for building a pipeline, nearly 1,000 
miles long, from the northern Peace River oilfield to Van- 
couver and Portland. 


This is the only gas pipeline scheme that has been accepted 
by the Canadian authorities, and it must still be approved 
by the FPC in the United States. But potential American 
consumers are not sure whether the gas can be delivered over 
such a long and difficult route at an economic price, and 


they are also afraid that, as the demand for gas grows in 
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Vancouver, there may not be sufficient to provide all that 
is needed across the border. American companies prefer 
the project of the Alberta Natural Gas Company, which 
Canadian officials are apparently not prepared to consider. 
It would bring gas directly from the nearer and more 
developed Pincher Creek area to Spokane and the, atomic 
energy plant at Hanford, putting Vancouver at the end of 
the line. Meanwhile, gas distributors in Oregon .and Wash- 
ington, tired of waiting for the argument to be settled, are 
negotiating with an American company which proposes, if 
the FPC approves, to develop a natural gas field in New 
Mexito for their benefit. The Pacific northwest might con- 
ceivably support two natural gas pipelines, but three are 
out of the question. 

Another project for using the American market to facili- 
tate the development of Canadian oilfields and the supply of 
natural gas to Canadian cities is that of Western Pipelines, 
which would carry gas through Winnipeg to Minneapolis and 
beyond. If the Williston Basin turns out as forecast, it might 
provide a better source of supply for this area, but here again 
there may be room for two companies. There is no question 
of an American demand, or even of much Canadian-demand 
on the way for the natural gas that Trans Canada Pipelines 
would like to bring 2,000 miles across the country to serve 
the great industries of Ontario and Quebec ; it is therefore 
difficult to see how this can become an economic proposition. 
Canada’s eastern provinces could obtain their natural gas 
more cheaply from across the border, from the American 
pipelines that are already supplying the north-eastern United 
States from the oilfields of Oklahoma and the Gulf region. 
But Canadian consumers can get no guarantee that their 
future needs will be met should the American demand in 
the northeastern states increase, as it will. Since this is the 
Pacific northwest’s difficulty in reverse, it ought to be possible 
for such good neighbours as Canada and the United States 
to work out an exchange satisfactory to both countries. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Uncertainty at Strasbourg 


(From a Correspondent) 


HREE weeks discussion at Strasbourg—first in the 

parliamentary organs of the Coal and Steel Pool, later in 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe—have 
clarified many of the issues raised by the attempt to build 
a sea-nation “ little Europe.” But they have left uncertain 
its final form and its consequences for the wider communi- 
ties of the Council of Europe and Nato. 


At its May session the Consultative Assembly gave general 
approval to Mr Eden’s proposal for making sure that Britain 
and Scandinavia remained intimately associated with the 
six by integrating the Coal and Steel and the Defence Com- 
munities into the framework of the Council of Europe. In 
doing so it rejected, by a small majority, M. Spaak’s pro- 
posal that the Coal and Steel Assembly should proceed imme- 
diately to construct a political authority for the six. Instead 
it set up an ad hoc committee of its own with British and 
Scandinavian observers, to consider the creation of a political 
authority at a more leisurely pace. 


In the event, however, M. Schuman adopted M. Spaak’s 
proposal. At its first meeting the Coal and Steel Assembly 
set up a special “ pre-constituent ” assembly to which a new 
committee is to report on the creation of a political authority. 
Against German and Italian objections, it agreed to invite 
British and Scandinavian observers to attend meetings of 
this committee with the right to speak but not to vote. 


The Consultative Assembly itself met two days later in 
an atmosphere of confusion. After years of frustration under 
the British veto, the continental federalists at last had an 
assembly of their own capable of fulfilling the role which 
they had hoped in vain of the Council of Europe. Their 
elation was tempered, however, by reports from London that 
the British Government was unhappy about their action, for 
British approval was essential to their success. The French, 
Belgian and Dutch parliaments contain groups whose opposi- 
tion would suffice to wreck “ little Europe” if they thought 
it would divide the Continent from Britain. Apart from 
national fears of German domination, the Socialists dread a 
great increase in Vatican influence. 


Mr Eden’s speech was therefore heard with great relief. 
It was welcomed as an endorsement of M. Schuman’s 
initiative. Indeed M. Spaak claimed that with the dispatch 
of the British mission to the Coal and Steel Community and 
with the promise of British co-operation with the Defence 
Community, the Eden ‘Plan was already in operation. The 
Consultative Assembly, he said, should now leave political 
problems to be dealt with by the six and concentrate on 
economic issues. Nothing more need be done to assure 
British association with the developing continental 
community. 

In the General Affairs Committee, however, the British 
returned to the attack. Mr Julian Amery obtained support 
for a new plan, less ambitious than the original Eden pro- 
posals. The Coal and Steel Committee, and the pre- 
constituent assemblies should meet at Strasbourg in the 
presence of observers from all other member countries of the 
Council of Europe, and should so far as possible, use the 
administrative machinery of the Consultative Assembly. 
Much more important, Britain and other non-members 
should send observers to meetings.of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the Coal and Steel Community. There was little 


opposition to these proposals in the Consultative Assemb!, 
except from a group of Italian delegates. But, of course, th: 
Consultative Assembly has no power to decide the action: 
of the Six—as has already been demonstrated. And the 
Coal and Steel Assembly has already shown itself scornfu 
of its older rival. 


It is thus uncertain whether, even in their new form, the 
Eden proposals will prove acceptable to the six. M. Monnei 
himself is known to be suspicious of any link between the 
Coal and Steel Community and the Council of Europe. On 
the other hand, M. Spaak, who has great influence in the 
former as the chairman of its Assembly, is well aware thai 
“ little Europe ” may collapse through opposition in nationa! 
parliaments unless effective British association seems in some 
way guaranteed. Socialist opposition to “little Europe ” 
hardened during the Strasbourg meeting. The German 
Socialists refused to nominate representatives to the pre- 
constituent assembly, on the grounds that this would imp] 
approval of the Defence Community. Partly as a result 
there is a marked Catholic preponderance in its drafting 
committee. The absence of Communist representatives from 
all the parliamentary organs of the six of course exaggerates 
the unfairness of this distribution. of votes. Incautious 
speeches by German delegates have also revived French fears, 
although in the Consultative Assembly the Italians have been 
more outspoken against British participation in the work of 
the six. Thus it seems possible that M. Schuman’s initia- 
tive, the first justification of which was that it will speed the 
ratification of the Defence Community in Paris, may be used 
as an excuse for further delay. 


Support for Atlantic Community 


This lends interest to a trend which is growing in the 
Consultative Assembly. More and more speakers have begun 
to maintain that, whatever the fate of Mr Eden’s proposals, 
the Atlantic Community is the only framework capable of 
containing a resurgent Germany, whether or not such a 
Germany is tied to its neighbours in a “ little Europe.” For 
some time Norwegian and British Socialists have pressed the 
claims of the Atlantic Community in the Consultative 
Assembly. In this they have been joined in particular by 
Greek and Turkish delegates, who feel isolated by the 
development of “little Europe” and have little national 
interest in association with the Coal and Steel Pool. 


It might thus seem that the Council of Europe is bound 
to decline, since the British and Scandinavians did not want 
it in the first place, and the continentals, whose importunity 
produced it, lost interest in it some time ago and now have in 
the Coal and Steel Assembly an organisation better fitted to 
achieve their aims. Among British Conservatives in thc 
Assembly there is, however, one active group led by Mr 
Boothby and Mr Amery which believes that Britain can pla\ 
a unique role in organising co-operation between Europe and 
the Commonwealth within the Atlantic Community as 4 
whole, and that the Council of Europe is the best instrument 
for this. Their greatest triumph in the Assembly so far has 
been to obtain almost unanimous support for the creation of 
a preferential area between Europe and the Commonwealth 
at the price of discrimination against. dollar imports. 
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From. Cell to Kremlin 


: Sunday in the Kremlin, in the hall where the Sovitt 
ament normally holds its assemblies, the rgth All-Union 
rress of the Communist party of the Soviet Union— 
‘erly Bolsheviks—will officiaily open its assizes. 


- present Congress, the first te be held for thirteen 

will be the culmination of a series of extraordinary 

ngs involving the whole machinery of the party. Even 

the Congress was officially convened the primary 

yrganisations were already holding their assemblies. 

basic units of the party, which number some 300,000 

Soviet Union, are formed in all factories, collective 

1 offices, wherever there are at least three party 

rs. The smaller units are led by a secretary, the 

ynes have a bureau and a number of secretaries varying 

heir size. These primary organisations are the former 

inist cells which were necessary for the working of 

ty in its clandestine days before the revolution. Now 

e indispensable if the party is to fulfil its function 

yntrolling overseer of the whole political and economic 
life of the country. 


the meetings of the primary cells came the con- 


ferences of the somewhat larger units—the towns and so- 
-alltd “rayons.” There are really two kinds of rayons. 
[hose in the countryside are a kind of county subordinated 
dit to the oblasts or provinces. The town rayons are 
really districts—1.e., subdivisions of the town. The rayon 
and own conferences elected their executive bodies and 
then came the turn of the oblast conferences to choose their 
committees, and finally of the Republican Congresses to elect 
tl sntral committees. Both republics and oblasts vary in 

rhe largest republic—the Russian—is so big that it 


has no separate republican party; its oblasts and krays 
te es or larger oblasts) are directly subordinated to 
the all-union party authorities. The election of the All- 
Union Congress in fact starts on the oblast level, one delegate 
with full powers being allowed for 5,000 members and a 


delegate with a consultative voice for each 5,000 candidates 
Le rty novices). 


Nothing could look more democratic on paper than this 
The authorities are elected progressively from the 
bottom to the top. At each level the meeting of members 


Primary Party Organisations 


he Russian Republic accounts for about 55 per cent of the population of the Soviet. Union. 


ep 


Ceatral Committee 


ALL-UNION CONGRESS 
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oc delegates selects a committee to exercise full powers at 
statutory intervals between assemblies, and the committee 
in turn appoints an executive organ and secretaries to 
exercise control between its plenary meetings. In practice, 
however, things work the other way round. It is from the top 
to the bottom that control is exercised, decisions are taken 
and even elections decided. The Party statute itself calls the 
system “democratic centralism ” because the lower organs 
both elect the higher bodies and owe them obedience. 
Actually they are subservient to them. Each executive body 
Owes its existence to the organ above it. The primary cell 
is controlled by the rayon or town executive. The three 
secretaries who run that executive cannot be elected without 
confirmation by the oblast or republican committee. Finally 
no one can sit on the executive body of oblasts and republics, 
if he is persona non grata in the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Party. Hence only persons approved from the 
centre exercise real control in the country. 


It is true that the apparent favourites of the Kremlin are 
sometimes thrown to the rank and file for judgment. This 
has already happened before this present Congress ; a wave 
of “criticism and self-criticism” has swept many a Party 
boss, including some Republican secretaries, from their 
pedestal. The primary purpose of this purge was to eliminate 
from the Party all the undisciplined, careerist and other 
undesirable elements which succeeded in entering during 
and immediately after the war when the rules of admission 
were relaxed, as well as all those who grew corrupt during 
too long a tenure of office. This has not been a bloody purge 
of political opponents and—except when punishment was 
meted out for “nationalistic sins ”"—the downfall of too 
powerful bosses or corrupt dignitaries must have pleased the 
population and gained support for the regime. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that even this right to criticise was 
exercised only on a special recommendation, indeed an order, 
from the All-Union Central Committee. 


“ Democratic centralism ” could still be a form of party 
democracy if the All-Union Congress, indirectly chosen by 
the rank and file, really exercised supreme power. Does tt 
not elect the Central Committee, which in turn elected the 
Politbureau and now will select the Presidium? But the 
actual power of the Congress has been declining steadily. 
Even in the statutes the intervals between Congresses have 
been lengthened, in the present statute to a maximum of 
4 years. In fact, of course, though the previous maximum 









Auditing 


Thus there is no Russian 
ican Party as such, but the Party is divided straight into krays or oblasts. Krays ot territories exist only in the Russiao 


lic, where there are six Rrays. Oblasts or provinces ace smaller than krays. There are 130 oblasts in the Soviet Union. 
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was three years, the 19th Congress will meet after an interval 
of over 13 years. It handed its power over to the Central 
Committee which in turn abdicated it in favour of the Polit- 
bureau—that is to say, of Stalin and the men who carry out 
his orders. In fact Stalin, sitting on the pinnacle of the 
apparently democratic party pyramid, could announce now, in 
advance, not only the size and composition of the future 
Presidium, but also all the decisions which will be taken and 
unanimously approved by the Congress. 


Obviously this staging from above has deprived the 
Congress of much of its importance. This decline is the 
result of a lengthy process. In the early years of the Soviet 
regime it was the debating place of a fiery, if disciplined, 
revolutionary party. Soon, Lvoseaiiex: the Bolsheviks found 
it difficult to combine freedom within the party with the 
discipline needed to maintain themselves in power and carry 
out their plans. At the roth Congress, in 1921, at the time of 
the Kronstadt rising and in face of the so-called Workers’ 
Opposition, factions, “ groups with separate platforms . . . 
and their own group discipline,” were banned. At first this 
limitation of the right of opposition within the party was 
presented as a temporary necessary evil imposed by circum- 
stances. Stalin strengthened it, made of it a virtue and finally 
the real essence of his regime. His opponents of the Bolshevik 
Old Guard were progressively eliminated from successive 
Congresses until his will became undisputed and un- 
questioned law. From the debating place of a revolutionary 
party the Congress became the ceremonial meeting place of 
an established bureaucracy. 


Seen from Delhi 


Now that the Geneva talks on Kashmir have clearly failed, 
there seems little likelihood that the Security Council will 
take any stronger line on the strength of Dr Graham’s latest 
report than it did on the one before. The report itself makes 
no recommendations about settling the dispute and appor- 
tions no blame to either party. The talks themselves broke 
down not only because the two sides disagreed about the 
size of the forces needed for the plebiscite period, but also 
because Dr Graham had to take the question of the nature 
of the forces back to first principles ; for India this meant 
denying the legal right of Pakistan to retain, at most, anything 
more than a police force on Kashmir territory. In the eyes 
of many, however, the Security Council will be failing in its 
minimum duty if it does not now at last come out with a 
firm pronouncement about the rights and wrongs of the case. 
On the other hand, whatever maybe the effect on Uno’s 
prestige, the fact that it may shrink from decision because it 
knows that no decision can be enforced will mean in practice 
that the present situation in Kashmir itself must be expected 
to continue indefinitely. 


For India this represents to some extent a “ solution ” to 
the dispute, or at any rate the best that can be made of a bad 
job. In the eyes of Delhi, it-should not be forgotten, India’s 
position in Kashmir rests on a legal and moral case that has 
never been refuted. Although the Kashmir deadlock is in 
fact maintained by virtue of the presence of armed forces— 
even if subject to a cease-fire arranged through Uno—India 
stands by arguments which it has long regarded as peculiarly 
western in nature. Indeed, much of the resentment felt 
against so much of the prevalent western sympathy for Paki- 
stan is ditected at what in the Indian view is a hyprocritical 
attitude. It is no use, Indians say, for the western world 
to set up a United Nations charter to condemn aggression, 
if aggression means one thing in one place and another in 
another. The days when there could be one international 
law for the rich and another for the poor are over. Pakistan 
committed aggression in Kashmir and for aggression it must 
pay—or at least it must not gain thereby. To favour Pakistan 
now is merely to pander to expediency and to ignore the right. 


Kashmir 
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Did Pakistan commit aggression in -Kashmir? In the 
Indian view the case against Karachi is as watertight as 
on the day the struggle began five years ago, and no con- 
versations in Geneva or anywhere else can alter that fact 
There are three salient points. First, no one seriously denie: 
that in acceding to India the Maharajah of Kashmir was 
within his constitutional rights and that, his accession there- 
fore had the force of law—whatever the timing or motives 
of his act. Secondly, Mr Jinnah had himself previously 
agreed that the rulers of the princely states must be the sole 
arbiters of their own destiny. They must decide whether 
their states would join India or Pakistan, and the two 
countries should be bound by their decision. Thirdly, in 
electing to join India the Maharajah of Kashmir was not in 
fact alone in Srinagar. His decision was supported by 
Sheikh Abdullah, who represented the bulk of organised 
political opinion in the state. 


Under Two Flags 


Today the Indians feel that it is impossible to put the 
clock back without adverse political consequences which they 
are not prepared to accept. To do so might mean disastrous 
migrations of refugees and a degree of human wretchedness 
excelling anything that could be claimed for a perpetuation 
of the present regimes. By virtue of the actual division of 
the state of Kashmir over the past five years, two administra- 
tions have grown up which have re-orientated the political 
allegiance and out!ook of the people of Kashmir. Moreover, 
in the Indian and by far the larger sector, Sheikh Abdullah’s 
government has lately established a position of relative 
independence ; this represents a truer interpretation of the 
principle of self-determination than could any form of inte- 
gration forced on it by either of its bigger neighbours. Since 
Sheikh Abdullah’s visit to Delhi in July and the formal 
agreement which followed, India has only been responsible 
for the foreign affairs, defence, communications and, to some 
extent, administration of justice of the Indian sector of 
Kashmir. Everything else devolves back on Srinagar, and 
the Kashmir flag flies alongside the flag of India. Has Uno 
really the right to reverse all these healthy developments ? 
In Indian eyes the answer is certainly not. Delhi is by no 
means without logic in prosecuting its case. 


Exercise Holdfast 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THIS combined army and air exercise was designed to 
illustrate the task which must fall to the non-aggressor in 
the opening stages of an attack on Western Europe: with 
inferior numbers both on the ground and in the air to hold 
the enemy fast until the mobilisation of reserve forces is 
complete. It is some measure of the build up of Nato forces 
during the past year that in exercise Counterthrust last year 
three British divisions, one Belgian division and a Dutch 
brigade took part, whereas the forces this year comprised 
three British armoured divisions, one Belgian armoured and 
two infantry divisions, two Dutch infantry divisions—though 
one was only in cadre form—and a Canadian brigade group 
of 6,000 men. With so large a force available, it was a pity 
that the equivalent of seven divisions was allotted to th: 
defending side and only one armoured division and ar 
infantry brigade group to the aggressor. This, of cours¢ 
made necessary the imaginary periodical expansion of th: 
attacking forces from companies into battalions, and so forth 
thus introducing an atmosphere of unreality on one side. 


The seven defending divisions, under the command of 
General Harding, constituted What would, in war, be 
the northern group of allied forces defending Western 
Europe. It already has a completely integrated staff. Their 
task was admittedly made easier than it probably would be in 
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reality by introducing an imaginary neutral frontier on one 
flank and an imaginary army on the other. Thus these seven 
divisions were called upon to defend a corridor about 32 
miles wide, or rather less than five miles per division. One 
remembers that the late General de Lattre de Tassigny, in 
his address at the conclusion of Exercise Agility II in 1949, 
remarked that a division might have to cover 25 miles of 
front. Great as the improvement has been since then, the 
available forcés have not multiplied 43 times. 


Mosquito Tactics 


General Harding’s conception of the best way to carry out 
his task is interesting and impressed allied observers. He 
selected two lines of defence: the forward one, 10 to 15, 
miles west of the hostile frontier on the river Weser, was on 
the strong defensive position of the Eggegebirge ridge ; the 
nain position was some 20 miles further back. He placed 
his three armoured divisions in the forward position, with 
their light mobile armour out in front up to the frontier. A 
strong and deep belt of obstac!es and demolitions was estab- 
lished on this forward position. The remainder of his force 
had the task of establishing three strong bastions of all-round 
defence in the rear position. A second belt of obstacles and 
demolitions was slightly echeloned back between the latter 
two bastions. 

This plan imposed on the enemy the task of pressing back 
a constantly strengthening spring buffer until the _ fixed 
buffer of the main position was reached. The light armoured 
forces forward on the frontier were, by what may be called 
mosquito tactics, to force the enemy to employ all the hours 
of daylight on the first day in reaching the Eggegebirge ridge. 
rhe defénces and obstacles on the ridge itself were to ‘hold 
him up for at least another 36 hours. The armoured divisions 
were then to fall back to positions behind the bastions, from 
which they could strike the enemy a smashing blow after 
he had weakened himself in attacking these. General Hard- 
ing believed that an inferior force using these tactics could 
not only held fast a superior force, but could even drive it 
back. ; 


Command of the Air 


Although the weather hampered the air operations, enough 
was accomplished to drive home to the defenders the serious 
handicap of inferiority in the air. The march discipline and 
dispersion of the ground forces were generally good in the 
face of the air menace and the camouflage often excellent. 
But, human nature being-what it is, there was a tendency to 
relax these precautions when the armoured counter-attack 
was launched. The hostile advance to the main position 
worked out realistically. In war the forward position would 
have delayed an enemy for at least the 48 hours prescribed in 
General Harding’s plan, and probably for longer. With the 
7th Armoured Division and a Belgian brigade»group now in 
imagination representing a large army of many divisions, the 
battle in the main defensive position was inevitably some- 
what unreal for the fighting troops, though the picture was 
admirably painted by the control staff. From 7.30 p.m. on 
September 20th to 10 a.m. on September 21st the exercise 
represented five days’ heavy fighting round the three bas- 
tions. During this period the troops on each side were 
regrouped in the positions they would—on a realistic esti- 
mate—occupy after these five days of fighting. With fighting 
resumed,.the battle for the bastions continued till the early 
hours of September 22nd; when the armoured counter-attack 
was launched. In the front-line atmosphere of make-believe 
already mentioned, this attack was really a demonstration, 
rather tharfa try-out,-of General Harding’s defensive theory. 
As such it proved the soundness of his basic conception, of 
which many variations are possible.’ As a first test it was 
best not to make the problem too difficult ; hence the narrow 
divisional fronts. 


It cannot be too strongly stressed that unreality in the 
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forward areas was much more than counter-balanced by what 
was going on in the headquarters in the rear. The outstand- 
ing fact is that an integrated army headquarters staff was 
fully and realistically exercised in controlling the operations 
of an army of three corps, each belonging to a different 
nationality and speaking a different language—a unique 
event. The northern group, under British leadership, is the 
first INato command to reach this level. But perhaps the 
greatest value was gained on the logistical side, conducicd 
throughout with great realism and extended far beyond ihe 
actual duration of the exercise. To concentrate and disperse 
the troops engaged involved running nearly a thousand trains 
of many different types. There was excellent co-operation 
between the army movements staff and the Deutsciie 
Bundesbahn—another record in international team work. 
Supplies, petrol, ammunition and defence stores were 
delivered daily from depots west of the Rhine and from three 
forward maintenance areas, involving still more train move- 
ments. Umpires painted to administrative staffs, pictures 
of breakdowns and the news came. in realistically by reports 
from local stationmasters telephoning to the nearest RTO. 
An unplanned genuine railway accident lent further realism 
to the picture. 


Heirs of Schumacher 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN the delegates to the conference of the German Social 
Democratic Party, the SPD, assembled at Dortmund las‘ 
week, they found an enormous portrait of their late leader. 
Dr Kurt Schumacher, overlooking the hall in which their 
deliberations were to take place. The question in the minds 
of both the delegates and the public was whether there 
would be a change in SPD policy, and particularly in the in- 
transigent attitude to German rearmament and the Bonn 
Conventions maintained by him. The great interest taken in 
the decisions of the conference was due to the feeling that 
they would indicate the new balance of power within the 
party after Dr Schumacher’s death. It was likely, moreover, 
to be the last full scale conference before the next Parlia- 
méntary election—the second in the lifetime of the Federal 
Republic. 

The conference once more endorsed the party’s opposition 
to a German defence contribution in accordance with the 
European Defence Community agreement, and to the nev 
relationship with the western allies embodied in the Bona 
conventions. Dr Schumacher had formulated his partys 
refusal to accept any German rearmament in present condi- 
tions with passionate fervour and his death after long and 
heroic suffering for the ideals of democracy seemed to have 
invested this attitude with the sanctity of something like a 
political .testament. Furthermore, Herr Erich Ollenhauer, 
who was elected chairman of the party without opposition, 
had for some years been his faithful lieutenant and was 
committed to the party line o1 foreign policy. 


For while it is against-a German defence contribution in 
the form embodied in the Bonn Treaties, it is not oppose’ 
to the principle of a German contribution. The SPD's 
attitude towards rearmament is, however, not so unequi- 
vocably hostile as it was. Indeed, the Berlin branch suc- 
ceeded in getting the party to adopt a statement to the effect 
that Germany must have the right to defend itself ; and te 
official newsletter has explained that this need not necessarily 
wait until unity is achieved. It would appear that different 
views are held inside the party. The party is largely—while 
in opposition, at any rate—dominated by a combination of 
two emotional trends. With other parties it shares the 


German love for high-sounding phrases, many of which have 
little meaning in fact when coolly examined. At the same 
time, it exhibits the tendency of most Socialist parties without 
responsibility for government to think in terms of a Socialist 
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world completely divorced from reality. Herr Ollenhauer 
and his colleagues have no experience of the burdens and 
realities of power. Nearly everything that was said on 
foreign policy thus hadwa curiously unrealistic ring, for it 
seemed to start from premises which do not seem to corre- 
spond to the facts of the present situation. Much is made 
of the complaints that even under the proposed Bonn treaties 
the Federal Republic will not yet be fully sovereign in all 
respects ;_ that it is being accepted into the European 
Defence Community, while being denied any share in the 
real strategic control exercised by Nato. Above all, the SPD 
holds that the treaties are based on the assumption of a 
continued division of Germany, and therefore tend to per- 

tuate that division. It sees itself, in fact, as a trustee for 
the population of Soviet Germany. 


This emphasis on refusal to accept a continued division of 
Germany is not merely propaganda. Social Democrats have 
the impression that some members of Dr Adenauer’s govern- 
ment coalition are in no great hurry to end it. It is claimed 
that they prefer a Catholic and capitalist Western Germany 
to a united Germany where these two elements might be 
proportionally weaker. The SPD is certainly confident that 
it would secure a higher proportion of votes in a united than 
in a rump Germany. Rearmament is also disliked for three 
reasons. First, it is feared that it would release reactionary 
forces with which German democrats are not strong enough 
to cope. Secondly, it is claimed that Western Germany is 
not economically strong enough to rebuild and rearm at the 
same time. Thirdly, there is the instinctive Socialist dislike 
of all armaments, the feeling that there may be other ways 
of achieving security. 


Steering a Middle Course 


But, despite all the apparent continuity of policy, a 
visitor to the conference was impressed by the success with 
which Herr Ollenhauer managed to steer a middle course, 
and to retain his freedom of action for the critical time after 
the next election. The SPD may be pledged to ask for a 
radical revision of the treaties, if these have been passed by 
the time it gets into power. Yet it was implied that pending 
revision, which would not be easy, the party would honour 
the treaties. 


If the SPD came to power, it would probably be tied in 
another way, too. The most optimistic forecasts do not pre- 
dict an absolute majority for it in the new Bundestag. As 
in the Weimar republic, the Social Democrats would have 
to co-operate with other parties. Here, too, the situation has 
been changed by Herr Ollenhauer’s succession. Unlike 
Dr Schumacher, he may well be able to adapt himself to a 
coalition. The nature of the possible coalition is, of course, 
pure speculation at present, but a coalition between the 
Christian Democrats and the SPD is a more practical 
possibility now that their relationship is no longer domi- 
nated by the personal irreconcilibility of Dr Adenauer and 
Dr Schumacher. 


Foreign policy undoubtedly overshadowed the SPD con- 
ference ; indeed, the necessities of foreign policy are likely 
to be a dominant factor in Western Germany for some time. 
But home affairs were not neglected. Attacks on “the 
spirit of restoration ” in Western Germany, and criticism of 
the undoubtedly wide gulf between rich and poor, occupied 
much of the conference’s time. However, much of what was 
sid on raising the standard of living of the poor, the 
expellees and the refugees, was only a claim to be more 
ficient in administration than the powers that be. In 
matters of principle, the SPD is demanding the socialisa- 
ton of the basic industries, such as coal, iron and steel. It 

s the German trade union movement over Mitbestim- 
mung, the workers’ claim to a share in the running of both 
private businesses and public enterprises. The party pro- 
famme also demands more social security, a public health 
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service, a simpler insurance system, reorganised taxation 
and a federal law on agrarian reform. 

If the SPD fails in its bid for power in 1953, as it did in 
1949, its policy may in many respects remain barren. But 
if it acquires a share in the responsibility for government, 
it may well make an important contribution to the 
healthy internal development of Western Germany. And 
if the party is, in due course, called to share in the execu- 
tion of the Bonn Treaties, then the declarations of its new 


chairman at the Dortmund conference will not stand in 
the way. 


Signor de Gasperi Holds 
His Own 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


It has long been Signor de Gasperi’s valuable accomplish- 
ment to present a commanding appearance on the strength 
of modest but multiple achievements. This appearance, 
founded as usual on modest realities, has been maintained 
during the summer. No resounding success in the domi- 
nating Trieste question, no grand haul of dollars from across 
the Atlantic, no perfected agreement with slippery allies 
for the coming general elections, have crowned the Premier’s 
long summer absence from Rome, his parleys in Luxembourg 
and Strasbourg (notably with Mr+« Eden), his economic 
minister’s errands in Washington and Mexico City and his 
own patient conversations in Alpine valleys with the minor 
democratic leaders. He has won little visible ground in any 
of these negotiations, but he has held his own, and has 
returned to Montecitorio with recovered wind for the last 
six months of his Chamber’s existence. 


The resistance of the West to Marshal Tito’s professed 
Trieste aspirations has been strengthened by Signor de 
Gasperi’s civil presentation of the. Italian case.. Marshal 
Tito himself can hardly have meant seriously his proposal 
for a condominium with alternating Italian and Jugcslav 
leadership ; it was surely destined to soften up western 
reactions when bargaining on a territorial deal begins. 
The development of the Jugoslav-Graeco-Turkish com- 
bination, backed by the United States, which would leave 
Italy isolated and estranged, has been parried by the 
arrangement of a visit by Signor de Gasperi to Athens, 
heralded by Greek comments which show that the 
“miracle” of Italo-Greek conciliation is not undervalued 
there. At Luxembourg and at Strasbourg Signor de Gasperi 
has spoken in the tones of one who quietly claims some credit 
(which he should certainly share with the late Count Sforza) 
for having from 1947 to 1952 backed every single initiative 
for European union, and exploited to the utmost the political 
potentialities of economic mechanisms, from the OEEC to 
the Coal and Steel Pool. 


Position in Atlantic Camp 


In the atmosphere created by these activities, Italy’s recent 
status as a defeated and disgraced power has been forgotten 
in a wide range of international affairs. Indeed, by showing 
marked zeal in the setting and the realisation of the Lisbon 
military targets it has a good position in the Atlantic camp. 
(The Defence Minister, Signor Pacciardi, now claims that 
the Italian army already has a strength corresponding to ten 
active divisions.) Moreover, from an economic point of 
view, Italy does not rank in the world’s eyes as 
one of the perennial crisis countries, in spite of the 
recently growing weaknesses of the trade balances ; American 
praise of the hard currency financial “ line ” at least balances 
criticism, from the UN Economic Commission for Europe, 
of inadequately adventurous investment. 
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Thus it is with mildly reinforced international prestige that 
Signor de Gasperi can plan the last six months of the five- 
year electoral mandate won in 1948 by his party and more 
broadly by the coalition which he headed. His summer 
encounters have not brought off a renewal of the “ formula 
of April 18th” (a four-party. government coalition of the 
centre). They have, however, checked the tendencies in 
each party to line up for the elections in some other posture: 
the Christian Democrats in a collusion with the monarchists, 
or some monarchists; the Social Democrats in a tricky 
“ equidistance”” between the centre and the Marxist left ; 
and the Liberals in a detached secularism of the right. The 
exiguous Republicans, by contrast, are altogether safe ; they 
could hardly now break the association with Signor de 
Gasperi which has brought them disproportionate responsi- 
bilities in office, and cost them the loss of their fanatical 
anti-clericals, the standard bearers of the party’s old tradi- 
tions. A joint approach by the four parties to the electorate 
next spring now looks better assured than before the summer. 
Among the Social Democrats the April-18th-minded Signor 
Saragat is making progress in winning back control from the 
semi-Marxist Signor Romita, who on that fateful day in 
1948 still stood with Signor Nenni. The party congress, 
in mid-October, will finally decide between them. The four- 
party centre combination is now settling the details of a 
new-style electoral law, weighted against both the Com- 
munists and the “ royal-fascist ” extremes ; with this in hand 
it would seem to have another five-year mandate awaiting it, 
though likely to be less cheerfully and spontaneously accorded 
than in 1948. And this fully entitles Signor de Gasperi to 
maintain his commanding appearance. 


The Lebanon Follows the 


Fashion 
[SY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE LEBANON] 


Tue abrupt fall from power of ex-President Bishara 
al-Khoury stands in sharp contrast with his triumphant re- 
installation after his suspension and arrest by the French in 
November, 1943. For the last eleven years he has been the 
virtual dictator of the Lebanon, where, whatever his short- 
comings, he did stand for stability and continuity. Control- 
ling both the atmed forces and every branch of the civil 
administration,-supported by an apparently docile parliamen- 
tary majority, surrounded by henchmen from all religious 
groups who were personally interested in the maintenance of 
the regime, his position seemed so unassailable that it was 
commonly said that opposition amounted to political and 
social suicide. 

In that. sense his sudden and peaceful overthrow by a 
general who has since*returned to army life was a bolt from 
the blue. Yet the most superficial contact with public 
opinion and the Press revealed a practically universal and 
deep-seated discontent. Corruption at the highest and lowest 
levels ; a Contempt for law amounting to gangsterism ; hope- 
less inefficiency in most departments ; favouritism and 
nepotism to an almost unbelievable degree ; callous disregard 
of the misery of the poor, either through chronic unemploy- 
ment or through scandalously low wages when employed ; 
indifference to the high cost of living ; the hesitations of a 
foreign policy incapable of standing up to Syria or of making 
up its mind about its relation to the Arab League—all this 
had brought the regime into hopeless disrepute. 


Nor were external factors absent. An active Communist 
propaganda naturally made the most of a situation that played 
into its hands, and the examples of Syria and Egypt showed 
how determination and courage could overthrow without 
bloodshed a discredited system. It would be too much to 
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say that Generals Shishekli and Neguib are the real au: ;; 
of the Lebanese coup d'état, but it is doubtful if this © (4 
have taken place without the lead which they consciou 
unconsciously gave. It is signi that M. Khoury’, . 
porters openly accused Syria and t of having di: 
encouraged the Lebanese opposition, and that demonstr. 
in Beirut in favour of General Neguib at the end oi |.) 
may be sai! to have marked the beginning of the final <: \,(; 

The Press had been in many ways the chief victim » th: 
old order, and its refusal to publish government commun. ):::s 
was the first direct challenge M. Khoury had to meet. Hi; 
programme of reforms was ridiculed as a window-dre.\ins 
hotch-potch of unrealised old promises, and his proposa! 4,; 
the cabinet. be given full legislative power for six mo 
turned out to be the last straw. The chief opposition |e. | 
were M. Kemal. Shamoun, a prominent Maronite Chri.:iic 
and M. Kemal Jumblatt, a member of a leading Druse fa:)'' 
from the mountains of southern Lebanon... Between th-m, 
these staged a gathering, some 20,000 strong, at Dei: ~'- 
Kamar, the home town of M. Chamoun, and but a few 1c; 
from M. Jumblatt’s headquarters at: Mukhtara. The tw) 
leaders spoke of the need for a. coup d’@tat—by for. | 
necessary. “We have an army in every village,” said M 
Jumblatt. Refusal by Parliament to co-opefate with 10 
cabinet proposed by the President brought matters to a hi! 
It was, as the newspaper An Nahar wrote, a question :, ts 
who was to rule, people or president. ~ 


The last phrase, however, needs qualifying. The revolt 
against M. Khoury was not so much against him as a dic! «‘or 
as against the futility of his dictatorship. Few Lebanese 
really believe that their people are ripe for western dew- 
cracy, and ever since the days of Mustapha Kemal there ‘i 
been widespread admiration for the “ strong man,” together 
with a frank confession that only such a one can free the Arab 
countries from outworn traditions, ecclesiasticism in pol: 
and governmental inefficiency and slackness. It was because 
M. Khoury did not use his powers along the lines of pub! 
service laid down by Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, and |ater 
by Shishekli and Selo in Syria, that he was unable to keep 
his position. A sense of frustration was perhaps the big-.:; 
single factor in opposition psychology. 





Difficulties Ahead 


But now, what next. The victorious forces are only uni'<! 
on a negative programme of hostility to the old regime, 10! 
on a vague desire for “reform.” They include mij 
elements including Socialists like M. Jumblatt, non-Soci:' «| 
radicals like M. Gemayel and his Phalanges, moderates | 
M. Naccache and representatives of all religious group, 
and all discontented elements, reasonable and otherw:.: 
Thus the new government will not find it easy to formul:’: 
an agreed programme of action. 

M. Chamoun on assuming the Presidency declared |\\; 
intention to keep his office free from interference in pari: 
mentary life ; he has nominated M. Abdullah Yafi as his fi: . 
prime minister. There are still, however, plenty of questi: 
marks. Will M. Chamoun dismiss officials who have be: 
found wanting, however influential their family or eccle.- 
astical supporters, and if he does, where will he find the 
successors ? Will he be able to control expenditure 40! 
see that money is spent exclusively for the purposes for whi 
it was voted? Can he challenge the denomination: 
influences that sway policy and appointments which « 
profess to deplore but whose ecclesiastical defenders no 0: : 
dare so far ignore? The change of leader was doubtl:.. 
desirable, but in itself it is no solution to the appalling' 
difficult problems which confront the Lebanon. It might (: 
fact usher in a period of disappointment and agitation th: 
would encourage those who believe that the solution of tho. 
problems can only be found in union with the more power! 
Syrian neighbour. One can only wish M. Chamoun th 
courage and insight on which his success and the welfare 0 
his country depend. He will have his work cut out. 
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cts of Enterprise No. 23 





Behind the scenes hz simon 


companies are often concerned in well-known 
industrial ventures of great national importance. 
One example is the immense Margam steelworks, 
for which Simon-Carves built the new boilers, 
coke ovens and by-product plant. Another is 
the United Sulphuric Acid Corporation’s pro- 
ject to produce sulphuric acid from anhydrite 
as a long-term measure to meet the sulphur 
shortage; Simon-Carves are the main contractors 
for the construction of the plant, and Simon 
Handling Engineers are responsible for all 


materials handling and preparation. - 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 





Price counts—but Reputation counts more 


You get the best of both with 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


on 7 Days Free Trial 


ALVIS 14 S/Saloon £995 ‘49 JAGUAR 34 Mk. V 
ARMSTRONG S8/Saloon 
SIDDELEY 18 Lanc. 1,095 °49 M.G. 11 T.C. 


ARMSTRONG mee pa 
SIDDELEY 18 Whit. 1,095 MORRIS Miner Sel. 


AUSTIN 10S/Saloon 395 >” MORRIS Ox., Heater 
AUSTIN A.70 Saloon 845 RILEY 1} Saloon 
AUSTIN A.90 Saloon ‘47 ROVER 12 Saloca ... 
and Radio ROVER 75 -?.4......... 1, 
AUSTIN Princess Sal. 1,395 ’50 SINGER S.M. 1500... 
CITROEN Lt. 15Sal. 875 ; 
DAIMLER 24 Saloon 1,375, sitiedeate = mone 
FORD Prefect @ ; 


FORD Pilot, Radio & TRIUMPH Mayflower 


TRIUMPH 2000 Sal. 
VAUXHALL Velox... 
HUMBER S/Snipe ... ‘30 VAUXHALL Wyvern 
JAGUAR 24 Mk. V . WOLSELEY 4/50 
Saloon 
A Selection of New Cars for Immediate Delivery. 
Cars Guaranteed. Deferred Terms. Write, ‘phone or call today. 


HENLYS 


Sngland's eLecidbina (Motor Agents 


Head Office : Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. (EUS 4444) 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 (GRO 2287) 


and at 1-5 Peter St., Manchester ; The Square, Bournemouth 
Cheltenham Rd., Bristol . A. Mulliner, Bridge St., Northampton 


182 London Rd., Camberley . 30 Branches throughout the Country 


- 





BECA USE. giving motorists 


what they want. Throughout the 
spring and summer months the motor- 
ing public has confirmed that the 
Gold Seal—the symbol on the side- 
walls of ‘Dunlop’ and Dunlop ‘Fort’ 
— is the sign of the best car tyres ever. 
The majority of British car manufac- 
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THEY’RE FIRST IN SAFETY AND LONG LIFE 


Yer they cost Ho more! 
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Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the compréehen- 
siv@@pD uralumin ” range. 

The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only one- 
third the weight of steel is equally as strong and 
lasts longer. 

** Duralumin ” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

While shortages exist at present, this is a passing 
phase. Now is the time to consider the use of 
aluminium alloys in your business so that your 
plans may be complete when the needs of re- 
armament are satisfied. Our development 
department will advise, entirely without obligation. 


! y JAMES BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 
ARGYLE STREET WORKS « BIRMINGHAM + 7 
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Tue traffic on these lines is non-stop, night and 


| day—for these are oil lines in one of the four Anglo- 


Iranian refineries in the United Kingdom. By 1953, 


| these four refineries will be producing at the rate of 


some eleven and a half million tons of petroleum 
products a year. 

The output from the group’s eight overseas 
refineries is also being steadily and considerably 
increased, and plans are now progressing for the 
construction at Fremantle, Western Australia, of 
another new refinery, with a projected annual capacity 
of three million tons. 

For new sources of this vital mineral Anglo- 
Iranian is prospecting in this country itself, and in 
such varied regions as Nigeria, Sicily and Papua. 


/ THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Markets for Heavy Vehicles 


HE motor industry stands a good chance of gaining 

on the swings with its commercial vehicles what it 
may lose on the roundabouts with its passenger. cars. 
Commercial vehicle producers have rarely been so confi- 
dent as they seem today that their products can meet 
and beat competition on price and on performance from 
all comers ; makers of passenger cars, many of them also 
engaged in commercial vehicles, have no illusions dbout 
the force of foreign competition on both counts. Like 
all generalisations, this over-simplifies. There is no 
single market for heavy vehicles, but a complex of 
markets each buying vehicles to suit its special require- 
ments and operating conditions. The market in heavy 
vehicles has been more competitive and the waiting lists 
shorter than for passen- 
ger cars. Disposals of 





impressive muster of vehicles designed solely to meet 
the needs of haulage and passenger operators overseas. 
Clearly there are limits to such a policy of specialisation. 
The overseas market is not large, and a closely tailored 
vehicle for specific local conditions will have fewer poten- 
tial users elsewhere. Production of commercial vehicles 
throughout the world probably did not much exceed 
2 million last year, of which 259,000 were British and 
1,429,000 American-built. Less than a quarter of these 
vehicles were sold outside the territories in which they 
were made. This country sold abroad 137,000 vehicles 
last year, or just over half its total output, while 
American producers exported 216,000, or 15 per cent 
of their output. This American figure is not far short 
of the number of pas- 
senger cars exported ‘by 


; EXporTs OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES BY U.K. anp U.S.A. . : 
surplus army lorries at tombes the United States; 
the end of the war met —e — —_—— given the smaller size of 
much of the replace- | By UK By USA the market in commer- 
ment demand that has To ne eps goer cial vehicles, it suggests 
: . 952 2 bs 
inflated the order books 1950 1361 Ig months| 29 | 195R be onthe that many countries 


of passenger car makers. ———- 
The increase in the |€e 


volume of traffic carried Of which :— 


by road in all countries EEE 63 vn ak cane Se 4,550 | 4,811 
has been impressive, |Asia................ 12,343 | 14,682 
Ver ¢ Of which :—~ 

but never so great as to ee ac hk 4,085 | 3,230 | 
force transport operators Pakistan :... 0... 938 | 945 
to accept without ques- |awies ............ 20,604 | 22,910 
tion whatever wheeled 9 Of, which -— ai Re 
rahiclac ¢ igian Congo..... | 

vehicles they could get. British W. Africa.. | 6,283 | 4,438 
Shortage of dollars may Gy 6. sceeca ces 7715 | 676 


have compelled some of | australia 


trucks in lieu of Ameri- | Grand Total (inc. others) 145,289 137,144 


Of which :— linia 


oan but the British Commonwealth and 


builders were not 


DOUG Ss oi04 tarensesc 35,899 | 36,615 
North & South America 21,172 | 16,572 


ce alicce siden ee 48,743 | 36,276 
them to accept British |New Zealand......... | 6197 9,857 





were prepared last year 
to allocate dollars for 
the purchase of Ameri- 

3,309 | 29,347 | 61,220 | 17,442 can trucks, presumably 
17,479 | 35,050 i on the grounds that 

1561; asi3| 7839] 2985] ‘hey were better fitted 
| 's76| 1298) 2:478 706} for the work in hand 
|. | s9478 | 29,035 |... than those from non- 
| Fee AN dollar countries. Com- 
| ge3| *864| “e79| “eae | Monwealth countries 
611| 1,526 | 2,504 612} imported 25,538 Ameri- 
14,452| 1,615; 1,888; 971} Cam-built vehicles partly 
6,563 | 3 S53; 12) on considerations of this 
91,910 431,377 (216,061 | 75,450] kind and partly, per- 
beaesnerecieerisi haps, because some of 


10,775 18,680 
88,966 138,636 | 











irish Republic... | 92,870 88,212 14,218 | 25,538 | them had special sources 
allowed to forget that niin — pare eae ~~ ses eaere eres of dollars. 
vehicles built to run on Source; Society of Motor Manufacturers anc racers. Considerable dollar 





British roads in a tem- ; 
perate climate had certain shortcomings when used under 
much harder conditions abroad. From the stream 
of criticisms the commercial vehicle industry has under- 
gone a painful apprenticeship, and it has learned to 
uild vehicles that will stand comparison in export 
markets with anything produced on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to do so at a lower price. 

The evolution of a new class of commercial vehicle, 
designed specifically to operate under conditions wholly 
different from those in this country, suggests that com- 
mercial vehicle builders are no less determined than the 
Ct makers to stay in the export business. The indus- 
ty’s biennial show in London this week contained an 


saving ought to be pos- 
sible within the Commonwealth and elsewhere if British 
industry can provide the right types of heavy vehicles. 
Production seems to be falling ; against the 11,000 buses 
and coaches and 248,000 goods and military vehicles pro- 
duced in 19§1, this year’s figures to date suggest that 
9,500 public service and 225,000 goods vehicles may 
be produced in 1952. Shortage of materials at the 
beginning of the year and subsequent labour troubles 
(notably at the Ford plant, which produces nearly 20 per 
cent of the goods vehicles) were responsible for lower 
output during the first eight months ; if this year’s outputs 
exceed the totals projected above, it will be because of a 
revival in demand, for there is no continuing stringency 
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of materials. Exports of public service vehicles are, in 
fact, running at a slightly higher annual rate of 5,350 
vehicles, compared with total exports of 4,288 last year. 
The unit value of these vehicles is between {£3,000 and 
{6,000 ; but orders are not very evenly spread among 
the chassis and body builders. Some have received orders 
for 200 and 300 buses at a time for South American 
transport authorities, but others are hard put to find 
work. The industry is for the first time showing coaches 
with bodies extended to the new 8 ft. width, many with 
under-floor engines to get the greatest number of seats 
into the permitted length. An increasing number are now 
showing “ integral” construction ; they have no separate 
chassis and the stresses normally carried along its 
members are borne by the coach body. Coaches built 
on this principle show a saving in weight of nearly 50 
per cent. But the passenger coach section of the industry 
expanded very rapidly at the end of the war to meet 
replacement demand, and is now suffering from some 
excess of capacity. 


* 


Exports of goods vehicles are running close to last 
year’s rate of 132,856 units. Import restrictions in 
Europe have created difficult conditions in European 
markets, and only Finland and Sweden are taking British 
vehicles in quantity. Light delivery vans, usually consist- 
ing of a standard passenger car chassis with a van body, 
and light trucks have been seriously affected. In other 
classes, the industry has made valuable strides in design 
and particularly in heavy trucks and tractors of a type 
previously regarded as the exclusive preserve of American 
manufacturers. The Rootes and Vauxhall companies are 
selling abroad mass-produced 7-ton trucks under their 
“Commer” and “ Bedford” trade marks that meet 
most of the criticisms previously levelled against British 
designs. The new Bedford range was road-tested. in 
Tanganyika, which boasts some of the worst roads in the 
commonwealth, and from which some of the most 
pungent. criticisms of British lorries have been received 
in the past ; the Vauxhall company expects that with 
these lorries the British factories can equal the per- 
formance and more than meet the price of the equivalent 
Chevrolet truck built by General Motors in America. 
Such vehicles cost between {£1,000 and {£2,000 a unit, 
compared with {£500 or so for lighter trucks. 


The development of heavy-weight power units by such 
companies as Scammel and Thornycroft may be equally 
important. A new Thornycroft wheeled tractor will take 
gross train weights of up to 100 tons ; it costs £10,000 
and works on a road or track. Scammel are putting into 
production a six-wheel drive diesel tractor, ‘costing 
£8,250, which will take a similar train weight across 
country. Vehicles of this kind can hardly expect to find 
a market of any size at home, and they have been 
designed with an eye to the requirements of oil and 
contracting companies overseas. Both are essentially new 
products and neither company has yet attempted to sell 
them in Canada or South America. There have been 
enough inquiries to suggest that such attempts might be 
worth while if the British factories can match the service 
facilities provided by American truck makers. 

Re-armament orders are unlikely to employ more than 
5 per cent of the vehicle industry’s total capacity, if as 
much, but companies that have taken orders from the 
British Army are now beginning to get business from 


" Western Europe. There is a possibility that some vehic! 
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cles 
~may rank for off-shore purchases by the American gov -rn- 
ment on behalf of Nato countries, although arrangem:nts 
of this kind do not appear to be making much headw 
The Ministry of Supply buys sizeable quantities of 
dard civilian trucks and it has also ordered a range of 
more Specialised vehicles to its own designs, many of 
them with four-wheel drive for rougher road conditions, 
It has not been easy to persuade the mass producers of 
vehicles to undertake the necessary modifications to their 
assembly lines that production of these special vehicle 
would involve. But these difficulties are child’s play 
compared with the difficulties of getting the spe 
range of combat vehicles into production. These 
front-line transports intended for work over any type 
of country and proof against dust and water. They » 
a range of engines designed by Rolls-Royce with inier- 
changeable components, so that one set of spares wil 
serve for engines of all the vehicles, an important con- 
sideration in front-line fighting. The principle of a 
standardised range of power units for all sizes of 
vehicle might have been more largely adopted in 
the Army but for the difficulty of getting the engines 
produced. Schemes whereby they might be built by 
manufacturers other than Rolls-Royce have so far not 
yielded any engines. 


md 


‘ 


This point has some bearing on the prospects of 
exporting specialised vehicles. The Austin Motor Com- 
pany, which is building the combat jeep, is known to 
be anxious to sell it abroad and was exhibiting a 
“ civilian” version at the commercial show. This had 
the Austin A.go engine in place of the Rolls-Royce 
engine specified by the War Office. The price for this 
vehicle has not been announced, but is estimated at 
between £700 and £750. This compares with a price of 
less than £600 for the Rover Motor Company’s four- 
wheel drive, partially proofed Land Rover. The Rover 
company has done considerable business in the Land 
Rover not only as a civilian export for cross-country work, 
but also to Western Europe as a military vehicle and 11 
was not to be expected that the rest of the industry 
would leave the company in sole command of such an 
attractive field. The Rolls-Royce standard engines in- 
corporate common components, and their first cost 1s 
high. Military operation, however, is beginning to 
provide the company with data to show that the high 
initial cost may be offset by reduced maintenance. In 
most of the territories to which British commercial! 
vehicles are being shipped, this is an important factor. 
When materials were scarce, manufacturers concentrated 
on producing complete vehicles, and tended to cut down 
the output of spare parts. The result was delay in pro- 
viding spares for big transport fleets abroad that is one o! 
the major blots on the industry’s export ~ record, 
and operators in remote territories now demand 4 
high standard of reliability to avoid interruption 
of service from breakdowns. Whether such demands 


will give Rolls-Royce a market outside the front- 
line military vehicle and the contractors’ heavy tractor 
remains to be seen. The company and several others are 
setting a hot pace in competition for heavy vehicle ex- 
ports ; and the overseas markets are likely to be receptive 
to the best products that Britain has to offer. 
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Buxton and After 


EYER nine days in conference, the leaders of the 
A ’s cotton textile trade have gone home to 
| emselves again, in the phrase of the Dutchman 
cho 1 ented the West European delegation, “for the 
‘ail ogle against each other in the spirit of fair 
competition.” Their deliberations at Buxton solved none 
of the problems confronting the cotton industry through- 
spt the world. But they had not met for any such grand 

pose : their immediate objectives were limited in the 
rst place to exchanging views about the course of trade 
‘cotton textiles over the next few years and the shares 
that the different countries might succeed in getting for 
themselves, and, in the second place, to examining the 
nossibiliies of expanding the world’s consumption of 
corton t tiles. 

ludged by such limited objectives, the Buxton con- 
ference may be regarded as a success ; but agreement 


that the cotton textile industry of the world is confronted 
by grave problems, that the volume of world trade in 
cotton piece goods is not likely to increase in the near 
furure and that existing capacity is more than enough to 
meet foreseeable domestic and export demands does not 
represent a very tangible advance. Before the war, 


export trade in cotton piece goods was about 7,000 
million yards a year ; by 19§1 it was only 5,600 million 
yards having fallen by 174 per cent. Britain and Japan 
me continental European countries are obtain- 
ig a much smaller share of that reduced trade while 
India and the United States are getting a bigger 
share ; in 19§1 Britain and Japan each exported rather 
less than half the volume of cotton piece goods that 
they exported in 1937 while the United States and India 
had increased their exports more than threefold. 


Apart from these changes in the shares of world trade, 
the conference viewed with undisguised anxiety the 


economic nationalism of less developed countries which - 


led them first to. erect their cotton mills and then into 
the deeper sin of erecting tariff barriers to protect the 
mills. On this subject all delegates at the conference 
were inclined to become indignant easily, except perhaps 
the Indians. It was the hope of all delegations that their 
governments would impress the wisdom of a low tariff 
or a no tariff policy on the erring governments of the 
less developed countries ; it was the hope of some dele 
gations that the governments of other delegates might 
even set an example. 


When the delegates turned to making known their 
hopes of future shares in world trade, they were not in- 
chned to give anything away ; only the Americans seemed 
‘0 be modest, or perhaps matter-of-fact. The accompany- 
ing table shows the volume of cotton piece goods exports 
in recent years and the estimates of future trade presented 
by the delegations. These estimates, or guesses, or 
cams give a projection for exports in 1953 of 5,875 
million square yards, about 500 million square yards more 
than the exports achieved by these countries in 1951. In 
the present state of world markets, where exports have to 
be won the hard way, such a grand total seems to include 
‘generous measure of optimism. 


The | oldest claim for future trade, indeed, was entered 
by the United Kingdom, which put its expectations for 
'953 2° 1,3§0 million square yards compared with an 


«tual achievement of 865 million square yards in 1951. 
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The British representatives advanced several reasons to 
justify such great expectations: Lancashire had still 
to regain advantages which were lost by the concentration 
of firms during the war and it hoped to recover trade 
diverted, at government request, from traditional markets 
after the war. Whether, in fact, the reversal of such 
policies would itself enable Lancashire to recapture trade 
which, once lost, may have been lost for ever is open to 
question. But to reach such figures would involve 
capturing new trade as well as recapturing its former 
traditional markets, and holding ground in the newer and 
more difficult markets. Moreover, the British argument 
that while world trade as a whole has been dwindling, 
Commonwealth markets have been expanding is itself 
double-edged. It is not so long since a visiting African 
minister from Nigeria—a traditional market if there ever 
was one—declared that import licences cannot be 
reserved for Britain unless British goods are competitive ; 
and his standard of comparison was with Japanese goods. 

The Indians were not at a loss to justify their estimate 
of 1,000 million square yards to be exported in 1953 


Woritp Exports or Cotton Pirce-Goops 


(Mn. sq. yds.) 
1950 1951 1952* Estim. 
prsees 1953 
Ba es aks coxa; Sanaen | 1,109 776 550 1,000 
EE ee ey te | 1,088 | 1,082 926 1,100 
RIS. sas aadande de eee eees | 822 865 746 1,350 
SE can nce rawhies «ded whee | S60 ; 809 777 725 
West Europe 2... cwiscess | 1685 | 1,867 1,724 1,700 
| 5,264 | 5,399 | 4,723 5,875 
Other Countries........... 62 | 122 97 io 
sialic ltchgiaetderbe / - a 
Wi oda sy eans | 5,346 | 5,521 | 4,820 
| j 
i "© Based on January to June figures. 


compared with 776 million square yards in 1951 ; they 
argued in particular that a large part of their production 
was surplus to home requirements and had to be 
exported: The Americans seemed to defend their more 
modest estimate of 725 million yards, and a gradual 
increase year by year, on the assumption that in a reason- 
able world controls would diminish and population and 
trade would increase. 


The Japanese appeared to rest their estimates on claims 
of national survival: export or die. Giving 1,100 million 
square yards as their target for 1953 (compared with an 
actual 1,082 million square yards in 19§1), the Japanese 
declared that they must reach 1,600 million square yards 
by 1955. These exports were “absolutely necessary ” 
for securing the raw cotton and foodstuffs essential for 
the maintenance of the Japanese economy. To the 
criticism that Japan relied too much on exports of textiles 
the Japanese replied that other manufactured exports, 
including engineering products, were increasing—a 
reminder that Japan is again becoming a world competitor 
in a number of fields besides textiles. 


* 
In thus projecting these shares in world trade, none 


of the cotton exporters was prepared to yield a yard. 
Their insistence on the sanctity of these estimates fits 
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oddly with their own judgment that there is not enough 
trade to keep all the mills fully employed. If they believe 
their own figures, they must be prepared either for com- 
petition fiercer than has ever been known before, or they 
must rest their ultimate hopes upon an expanding world 
demand. » The conference was bound to embrace the 
second assumption and to stress the importance of 4 
general increase in purchasing power and of a lowering 
of the costs of textiles. Textile manufacturers can do 
nothing to increase world wide purchasing power, so 
the effective conclusion of the conference turns on what 
they are prepared to do towards lowering their costs. 


To encourage demand for cotton textiles by reducing 
their prices raises the immensely difficult problem of 
securing greater efficiency in the mill and in distri- 
bution to the retail shop or bazaar. At every stage, there 
is scope for significant improvement in costs which, in 
total, might well justify reductions in final retail prices 
sufficient to promote increased consumption. Apart 
from the immediate need for greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution, there are longer term problems 
governing the future of the textile industry. The indus- 
try hopes, as it has always hoped, that more natives will 
wear longer shirts, and in taking longer term views, the 
industrialists at Buxton put considerable faith in the 
ultimate success of such proposals as the Colombo Plan 
and other endeavours to raise the standard of living of 
millions in the under-developed territories. Beyond the 
traditional uses of cotton for clothing, there are other 
outlets which are steadily increasing in importance. The 
industrial use of cotton and cotton textiles is expanding 
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and further research may well encouage the pace of the 
advance, 


Presumably the delegates will now discuss in their 
own.countries the agreed opinions—and the differences 
—which emerged at Buxton and apply them, presumably 
in several different ways, in their own national policies, 
They will also consider, no doubt, subjects that were 
not openly raised at the conference—international wage 
comparisons, for instance, or regional specialisation ip 
world markets. But the plain outcome is that Lancashire 
has to do some serious stocktaking after Buxton. It 
knows that it can expect little quarter from other 
competitors. It has been put on warning that it cannot 
count exclusively or indefinitely on a protected market 
within the Commonwealth. It knows that it will find 
little support outside this country if it tries to exclude 
competitors such as Japan from equal competitive rights 
in the markets outside the Iron Curtain. It has to face 
competition from other textiles at home and in overseas 
markets ; the rayon industry has this week provided an 
example of competitive pugnacity. Lancashire’s task 
remains to seek greater efficiency, lower costs and ever 
better qualities. The trade unions cannot stand aloof 
from this task ; the recent recession coming after a drive 
to bring more workers to the mills does not justify any 
indifference to the contribution that labour has to make 
towards greater productivity. The one clear message that 
came from Buxton was that international competition in 
cotton will grow keener. A posture of self defence or 
indifference will be fatal to Lancashire’s chances of 
recovery and prosperity. — 


Business Notes 


Conversion Only ? 


The long-expected Government borrowing operation, 


which was announced after market hours on Wednesday, falls 
far short of the genuine funding that is needed. On the face 


of it, indeed, it is little more than a straight conversion opera- 
tion, with appropriate trimmings. Between now and October 
13th holders of the £450 million of 13 per cent Serial Fund- 


ing Stock 1952, which matures on November 14th next, are 


being given the opportunity to switch into new tranches of 
the similar funding stocks maturing in the Novembers of 
1953 and 1954; or into a new 3 per cent Serial Funding 
Stock maturing in November, 1955 ; if they choose the 1953 
or 1954 stocks they will receive cash payments of I per cent 
and 2 per cent respectively—and it is generally believed that 
the joint stock banks, who are the largest holders of Serial 
Funding 1952, will choose to convert most of their holding 
into one of these two issues. At the same time holders of 
the £522 million of National War Bonds 1951-53, which 
matures on March Ist next, are being given the opportunity 
to convert into the new 3 per cent Serial Funding Stock 
1955 ; the conversions will be made at par, and the only bait 
that is held out here is a small interest turn—since those who 
make this switch will start to earn interest at 3 per cent from 
November 14th instead of March 1st. The discount market, 
in which the maturing War Bonds have hitherto been perhaps 
the main bread-and-butter stock, may not be too happy to 
convert so large a proportion of its portfolio into a three year 
stock (even though it is a “ single-dater ”), and it may there- 
fore choose to switch into 24 per cent National War Bonds 
1952-54 or into the new tranches of Serial Funding 1953 and 
1954 instead. That at any rate seemed to be the import of 
the market’s reaction on Thursday, when National War 


Bonds 1952-54 were marked up by #1 to 993, while 2} per 
cent National War Bonds 1954-56 (which compete most 


. directly with the 1955 newcomer) were marked down by 


& to 98}. 

It is against this background that the decision to make 
three cash issues on Monday—of 13 per cent Serial Funding 
1953 at 98%, of 13 per cent Serial Funding 1954 at 973, and 
of a 3 per cent Serial Funding 1955 at par—must be viewed. 
There will be no limit to these cash issues ; in effect, the 
Treasury has merely said that all applications of {100 or 
more on Monday will be gratefully received. It can hardly 
be expected, however, that voluntary applications from out- 
side the issue department of the Bank of England and other 
official entities will bring in sufficient to pay off the maturing 
Serial Fundings 1952 and National War Bonds 1951-53 that 
are not converted, let alone to fund any of the banks’ swollen 
portfolios of Treasury bills. The size of the issues 4s 
eventually announced may not be any real guide to this, 
for it must be assumed that the “departments ” will take 
up part of the issues themselves ; they may indeed hope 
that between now and next March they will be able to pedcle 
out any new holdings of the two serial funding stocks that 


they acquire to holders of any unconverted National Wr 
Bonds 1951-53. 


* * * 


The Absent Blotter 


All this makes odd reading in the face of the alarming 
and continuing increase in bank liquidity. It is so odd indeed 
that the City was still wondering on Thursday whether there 
was not some hidden catch—or whether this was perhaps 
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| In the 
| Seaports of the East... 
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from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles Il Street, 
London, S.W1. 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South- 






Eastern Asia and the Far East. 








RREDITKASSEN 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Established 1848 
Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


Established in 1845. 
All classes of insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


a 


ROYAL | 
INSURANCE | 
, COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Offices 


North John St. Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL LONDON 
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Your office is perhaps 


4 Y the most important room in your 
| % ‘4 life. It must give the right 





impression to clients. It ought to 
be comfortable for you. Get Catesbys to furnish 
it — they are experts at furnishing to suit people 
| and professions. Whether you need a complete suite 
or a single desk, they will take immense trouble to 
satisfy you. Mr. Peter Catesby, Director of 
| Catesbys Contracts, will be pleased to tell 


| you about their 


recent work. 





Catesbys 
| contracts 


| Office Furniture - Fittings - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating 


| 64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1, TELEPHONE MUSEUM m7 
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only a first instalment. One suggestion was that the authori- 
ries might start to run down allotments at the weekly Treasury 
Ril] tenders and use their powers of moral persuasion to 
direct the funds thus freed into purchases of the new stocks 
from official portfolios ; there was, however, still no sign 


that anything of this sort was in fact in the wind at the time 
that this issue of The Economist went to’press. Another, and 
some would say even more cynical, suggestion was that the 
guthoritics might be biding their time to launch a genuine 
medium or long-term issue later in the year—on the thesis 
that it might be possible to float such an issue on more 


favourable terms then, especially if the market signifies an 
illogical relief at being let off so lightly by the present 
operation. In addition, of course, there is still no indication 
ef how the Transport Commission will replace the one 
vear 1; per cent stock that was taken up by the National 
Debt Commissioners last December, or how it will raise the 
new finance of which it must very shortly run in need. 


an * * 


Liquidity Ratios Up Again 

There remains, of course, the simplest—and starkest— 
explanation of all. This is that the authorities might still 
consider that a funding operation is unnecessary, because 
they believe that the seasonal return of the Exchequer into 
overall surplus will soon start to blot up the excess liquidity 
of the banking system—and that moral exhortation and a 
little more prodding with physical controls will do the rest. 
If so, they are wearing spectacles that are indeed rose tinted. 
The latest clearing banks’ statement shows that net deposits 
rose by another £§9 million between August 20th and Sep- 
tember 17th, thanks wholly to an increase of just over £56 
million in their holdings of Treasury bills and of just over 
{13} million in their money at call ; the banks’ cash holdings 
declined by nearly £7 million and their commercial bill 
holdings also fell fractionally, but their liquidity ratios 
increased by another 0.6 per cent in the month. That ratio 
ie., the ratio of cash, call money and bills to total deposits) 
now stands at 38.0 per cent, compared with 38.5 per cent a 
year ago and with 39 per cent just before the funding opera- 
tion last November. 

Superficially, at any rate, this continuing increase in liqui- 
dity has not yet led to any easing of bank lending to the 
private sector of the economy. Clearing bank advances fell 
by another £6,500,000 in the month, and although their 
investment portfolios rose by nearly £3 million the net 
decline of over £3,500,000 in these two items compares with 
an increase of over £29 million in September, 1951. A more 
relevant comparison, however, is with September, 1950, when 
inventories were also running down as they are now—and 
when both investments and advances remained virtually 
stable. The banks are clearly and sincerely seeking to abide 
by the rigid criteria laid down by successive Treasury direc- 
lives, but there can be little doubt that their definition of 
what is an “ essential loan” must have eased since the days 
when they were looking so anxiously to their liquidity ratios 
last winter and spring. Unless the Government is willing to 
ee the whole policy of credit restraint come further apart at 
its seams, this week’s operation is clearly not enough. 


* * * 


The Exchequer Deficit 


In the last ten days of September the Exchequer 
achieved a small overall surplus, but this was quite insuffi- 
cent to prevent the half-year’s accounts from running 
very heavily in the red. In the first six months of 1952-53 
ordinary revenue was {27 million lower than in the first six 
months of 19§1-§2, ordinary expenditure was £240 million 
higher, and net capital expenditure £22 million higher. The 
overall deficit of £589 million in the half year was thus {289 
miion greater than in the same period of 1951-52. ~The big 
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question mark that hangs over these figures—and one to 
which the new conversion operations provide no sort of an 


answer—is whether this deterioration can really be as bad 
as it looks. 


On the revenue side the half-year’s figures probably are 
misleading. The greater part of the £228 million increase 
in ordinary revenue that Mr Butler was expecting last budget 
day is due to be garnered from profits tax and income tax on 
company earnings ; that harvest is still mainly to come—in the 
first three months of 1953. In addition, a large part of the fall 
in receipts from trading services (hidden in the table among 
“other revenue” above the line) was always expected to 
occur in the first half of the year. The two disappointments 
on the revenue side to date have been customs and excise 


EXCHEQUER OUTTURN 
(4 million) 


Original 








; | Change Estimate 
April- April- between | of Change 
Sept., Sept., Half- between 
1951 {| 41952 | Years 1951-52 & 
| 1952-53 
Above the Line 
Income Tax rishi ted ocala’ | 445 44 | 429 +135 
Other Inland Revenue .............. | 320 326 +6 +122 
Customs and Excise pave eet ees i 865 874 i +9 +65 
JEG FOOUONON 6505 cca coc sstawatas | 154 | 835 | — 7] — 94 
Total Ordinary Revenue...........%- 1,784 | 1,757 — 27 +228 
Consolidated Fund Expendituref ..... 72 315 + 43 + 33 
Supply Expenditure ............0e8. 1,538- | 1,735 +197 -+ 149° 
Total Ordinary Expenditure’ ......... 1,810 | 23,050 + 240 +181 
gt. en ae — 26 |} —293 — 267 + 47 
Below the Line Payments, Net: 
Loans to Local Authorities........... | 162 | 191 | + 29 — 2) 
ENT ENCE. ei Sivecickesadtoseeet 112 105 ~~ 7 =— 2 
—_———<——$ $< —___— scsi 
Net Below the Line Payments........ 274 296 | 6+ 22 — 23 
Seal Dele |i. ok ss Kk ds cccdasesdads | — 300 —589 | —289 + 70 
* After taking credit for £80 millions of savings originally expe ted on the food sul sidies 
and social services, but before excluding the £85 million of defence expenditure that is toe 
be written off against American defence aid. 
+ Including sinking fund. 


receipts (up by less than £9 million in the half year, and thus 
well below the target increase of £65 million for the year as 
a whole) and receipts from death duties (which have already 
fallen by £22 million below last year’s level, whereas the 
Treasury had expected a decline of only £8 million in the 
whole year). The low rate of customs and excise receipts must 
be largely due to purchase tax concessions wrung out of the 
Treasury since budget day and to the effectiveness of the 
import cuts. The fall in death duties may be partly accounted 
for by the depreciation of stock exchange securities in this 
year’s estates, but-it is still small enough to be accounted 
for by mere accidents of timing. It is still far too early 
to say that any shortfall in indirect taxes and death 
duties will not be more than made good by the buoyancy 
of direct taxation when Christmas—and with it the open 
season for. mulcting company profits—comes round. 


* * * 


Expenditure Unchecked 


It now seems unlikely, however, that the Government 
will be able to hold down the balloon of ordinary expenditure 
to its intended dimensions of £4,235 million—as computed 
before allowing for ‘the sleight of hand by which {85 million 
of defence expenditure is to be swept out of the accounts and 
written off against the counterpart “funds” to American 
aid. It will be- seen from the table that if this target of 
£4,235 million is not to be exceeded, then ordinary expendi- 
ture in the second half of this financial year will have to be 
£59 million less than in the second half of last. Even if 
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defence expenditure levels off at not far above last winter’s 
level and if the Government secures some relief by living off 
its stocks, this downturn in expenditure is unlikely. The 
promised economies in civil expenditure are taking an 
unconscionably long time to make their appearance ; at best 
they surely cannot do more in the present half-year than 
offset the increased commitments for expenditure incurred 
under the Danckwerts and other awards. In addition, the 
debt charge will almost certainly continue to run above the 
very tentative estimate published at budget time ; it will 
be remembered that this estimate never pretended to be an 
accurate one, since Mr Butler obviously could not write into 
his financial statement any clue to the sort of monetary policy 
that he intended to enforce. 


Perhaps the gravest lesson of the Exchequer accounts 
for the past half year, hdwever, is that the Government 
has signally failed to keep any check on its net capital 
expenditure—and this at a time when capital expenditure 
in productive industry is being cut to the bone. The 
budget estimates had suggested that net below-the-line pay- 
ments would fall by £23 million in 1952-53 ; in the first half 
of the year they have risen by £22 million instead. This 
adverse experience has been wholly due to the inflation of 
loans to lecal authorities for housing purposes. These loans 
(when struck net of repayments) were expected to fall by {21 
million in the year, but to date they have run at {29 million 
above last year’s tevel. At bottom, the cause of the 
Exchequer’s continuing deficit is an obstruction that has 
become depressingly familiar in every branch of economic 
life since the war ; real progress towards recovery is impos- 
sible while there are so many sacred cows on the line. 


* * x 


Rise in the Gold Reserves. 


The gold and dollar reserves increased by $13 million, to 
$1,685 million, in September. This increase occurred in 
spite of the facts that just under $5 million was paid to 
the European Payments Union in the middle of the month 
(as a result of the sterling area’s deficit with Europe in August) 
and that just over $9 million of gold was lost to non-European 
countries ; these payments were more than offset by receipts 
of $27 million of American aid. There seems to be every 
prospect that the reserves should increase again in October, 
for the EPU clearing for September reveals a sterling area 
surplus of $37 million—the first surplus since April of last 
year. 

This $37 million surplus with Europe, which will be settled 
by a gold payment to London in mid-October, was affected by 
one special factor—a debt repayment of $24 million to this 
country by France. But it is not believed that the resale 
of dollar commodities to Europe under the short-lived com- 
modity arbitrage scheme has yet had any significant effect 
upon the EPU clearing. All the dollar commodities con- 
cerned, and there are reputed to have been over $150 million 
of them, must by now have been paid for by the British 
merchants engaging in this arbitrage. These merchants had 
to make their original purchases from the dollar area in 
August or September under the terms of licences issued— 
and in view of this the net loss of only $9 million to non- 
European countries last month was surprisingly small. But 
the receipts from the resale of these commodities to Europe 
may be spread over as much as the next three months. This 
prospect, together with the fact that receipts of American aid 
last month were some $25 million below the expected monthly 
average for the second half of this year, means that there is 
now a satisfying glint in the gold outlook. But it must not 
be forgotten that $176 million of repayments on the American 
and Canadian credits fall due at the end of December ; that 
stocks are running down in nearly every sterling area country 
behind the shelter of rigid and discriminating import restric- 
tions ; and that any further increase in inflationary pressure 
in Britain itself could quickly turn sunshine to storm. 
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Japan Settles its Debts 


The terms of the Japanese debt settlement, anno: -cg 
last week-end, go almost all the way to meeting the « .; 
of British bondholders. . The service on the outstanc:; 
issues is to be resumed immediately at the full contra: 
rates. Arrears of interest that accumulated between D. 
ber 22, 1942, and September 26, 1952, will be paid in 
in equal instalments over the next ten years ; in cases \ 
there is slightly more than ten years” interest overdu 
margin will be paid on December 22nd this year. All -ur- 
rency clauses will be honoured—including the current -ate 
clause in the 1907 loan, the clause that has been mos: | 
disputed throughout the negotiations. As with the Ge: 
debt settlement, it has still not been decided whether | 
will hand over dollars or sterling to the Bank of Engla: 
meet its obligations under the “dollar clause” loans 
bondholders’ interests are not affected by this point. 


Bondholders have in fact had to make only three co: 
sions. Two of these are entirely reasonable ; they are the 
decisions to spread interest arrears over ten years and to 
reduce sinking fund provisions proportionately to the 
amount of the Japanese bonds that have been converted 
into internal yen bonds. The third and most important con- 
cession is that the maturity dates of bonds with a currenc 
clause are to be extended by 15 years from the contractual 
date, and those of bonds without a currency clause by 10 
years. Thus, the 1907 loan, which is already overdue for 
repayment, will not be redeemed until 1962, and the redemp 
tion date of the Tokyo Electric loan has been postponed {rom 
1953 to 1968. The discrimination against the “ currency 
clause bonds” fh this respect is largely due to the extra- 
ordinary attitude taken up by the representatives of American 
bondholders, who apparently continued to oppose the honour- 
ing of currency clauses at all. This opposition—which at 
the start of the talks with the Germans looked like a sell- 
righteous manceuvre, and at the end of the talks with the 
Japanese looked more like an effort to save. face—has not, 
however, had such a deleterious effect as at one time seemed 
likely. The settlement eventually arrived at, together with 
the assumption by the Japanese government of full liability 
for any stocks issued by cities and corporate bodies, should 
do much to re-establish Japan’s enviable reputation as a 
foreign debtor. 
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* * * 


The Market’s Reaction 


In these circumstances, it is not surprising that private 
investors and some of the smaller institutions gave the seti!c 
ment a spectacular welcome. Business. in Japanese issues «| 
the beginning of this week was the heaviest ever remembered 
in the market and strong buying on Monday‘ more than of!sc' 
the heavy realisation of speculative holdings. The bigges! 
gains were recorded by some of the non-government issucs 
including a gain of 15 points, to 135, by the Nagoya issvc ; 
this reflected the market’s relief that these stocks were to >< 
treated in the same way as the government issues. The cla 
discriminating against stocks with a currency option m 
that rather smaller increases were recorded in these sto 
than in other issues, but even here, as the accompan\ 
table shows,,the 1907 loan hardened from 130} to | 
between Friday of last week and Wednesday’s close. 


All this, however, happened in the first flush of enthusia: 
Now that this has worn off, it is being replaced by intric 
slide rule calculations—and not a little guesswork—by m: 
scientific investors. One general catch that has to be reme"- 
bered is that income tax and surtax on interest arrears 
be charged at the rates prevailing when the coupons in arre:'» 
are actually paid, not when they originally fell due. Mo 
particular problems are attached to the individual loans wi: 
currency options. The 1930 loan and the Tokyo Electr. 
stock which carry a dollar option at a fixed rate, present 1° 
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the limelight 


The shrewd advertiser, appraising his new 
campaign, judges it, before everything 
else, by its brilliance. For, lacking that 
quality, people are either going to slide 
past it, or be bored by it. And to that 
extent, the money spent on it goes down 
the drain. : 
Worse ! — being dowdy and dated in 
its style, the implication can only be that 
the product advertised is likewise. 
Crawfords, since the firm’s foundation, 
have been deliberate exponents of brilliant 
contemporary - styled advertising. They 
have no part in the dimmed and dimming 
lights of worh-out techniques and preju- 
dices—archaic name-blocks, trade-marks, 


packaging and other clichés. 


Crawfords know —and their clients 
have proved them right — that the true 
genius (and the big profits) of advertising 
lies in leading and not in lagging, in look- 
ing forward rather than to the nostalgic 
irrelevancies of the past. 

The immense changes in our ways and 
means of living, brought about mainly by 
science, have created a generation quite 
different from that of even thirty years 
ago. In every class there is a new sophisti- 
cation, an impatience with anything that 
is ‘old fogeyish’. 

Woolly advertising is no good ina nylon 
age. Bring your advertising to Crawfords 


and have it vitalised into the fore-front of 


today’s exciting world! 





CREATORS OF 


r FAMOUS ADVERTISING 


W. S. Crawford Ltd, 233 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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THE 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


now 
carries news on 
the tront page 





ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
i. the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change ts that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester, 
And soa front page consistmg of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. © 

Let us. assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 


.ewspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
: write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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: STAND & DELIVER ! 

| ONELY places and dark nights in wild country pro i ( 

many strange and alarming experiences in coca | 
days and travelling possessed few amenities. 
JOWADAYS, with good roads and comfortable boils | 
travellers can enjoy in security their varied journ:)- | : 
ings. The Bank, too, smooths the way by arrangin: 1 . 
travellers to have their cheques cashed during the coi: + ] : 
of their travels and also by taking into safe keeping | 
customers’ valuables while they are away-from hoo 

i 
Bla’ i 

Vm | 
MARTINS BANA EE 
li ¢ 
LIMITED i ( 
London District Office: 68, Lombard St:, | | 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOO!. 2 I 
Total Assets as at 30th June, 1952: £339.51 i ( 
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all I possess 
to my family... 


the worries 


It’s no kindness to saddle a friend 
or arelative with one’s estate 
problems! So I handed mine over 
to the ‘General’. They have long 
experience of investment and 
financial administration, and in 
these days, even a small estate can 
give rise tocomplicated problems. 
The ‘General’ is quite happy for 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANC! 
CORPORATION LTD. 


to the ‘General’ 
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you to appoint a friend as co 

utor and your own family |. wyer 
assolicitor. I'd certainly adv. any 
friend of mine to write ‘> te 
manager, Trustee Dept., ©. rcral 
Buildings, Aldwych, Lov Jon, 
WC2 for advice regarding (\ ad 
ministration of trust estat: 

ever large or small. 
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difficulty ; past and future interest payments (and the princi- 
of the loans when they are repaid) will be calculated at 








has therefore been postponed for 15 and not 10 years, has to 
be re-interpreted somewhat differently. All interest arrears 
on this loan must be calculated to allow for the effect of 
devaluation, but as the loan was not originally due for re- 
demption until 1970 the principal of the loan and future 
interest payments will be payable at the current rate of 
exchange on London in Switzerland. Some other questions 
of interpretation of the settlement cannot be answered until 
the full terms of the settlement are published. For example, 
will the sinking fund on the 1924 loan be scaled up ? And 
how are the dividend arrears on the South Manchurian and 
the Nagoya issues, which fall due for repayment in the next 
ten years, to be treated ? 


These interpretations and uncertainties make the calcula- 
tion of an accurate yield basis on the loans an almost impos- 
sible conundrum. The best that can be done is to work 
out the total disbursements that are apparently to be made 
on each loan between now and their separate redemption 
dates, and work back to an approximate gross redemption 
yield from that. On this rough rule of thumb the 1907 loan 
(at Wednesday’s price of 1374) offered a gross yield of just 
under 13 per cent, while the 1930 loan (at 153) and the 
Tokyo Electric stock (at 176) both offered gross yields of 
about 11} per cent. In the late 1930’s—when political con- 
ditions were, of course, very different—the yield on Japanese 
bonds tended to fluctuate between 6 and 10 per cenit above 
the yield on undated gilt-edged stocks. 


of t! : : 
_ ¢,87 to the £. The interpretation of the current 
‘ollar rare option on the 1907 loan is not quite so simple. 
: _ Prices 
| Origins Feo 
redemption) 946 | Sept. Sept. | Oct. 
date |“ Tow ’| 2, | 29, 1, 
| | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 
a 9. | Jan.,1954| 138 81 | 863 {| 8 
ae Yas 7+ Mar.,1947/ 13 | 1303 | 134% | 1373 
rs 7 O§ |June,1970; IO} 673 73 723 
AP 1. ‘July, 1959} 14 95 983 98} 
die 0* May, 1965} 13 152 1553 | 153 
6 Dec., 1961} 11% 874 924 914 
6% 1 * June, 1953 29 163 176} 176 
ixed rate dollar clause. + With current rate 
H q S With current rate Swiss franc clause. 
i As the loan became due for redemption in 1947, it will be 
| repaid on the new redemption date in 1962 at the exchange 
i rate prevailing in 1947 (that is, $4.03 to the £) ; and all past 
(i and future payments of interest on this loan should be calcu- 
} lated at the same rate. The 1910 sterling loan, which has a 
i current Swiss franc rate option and whose redemption date 
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* x * 
Output Below 1951 


In the Economic Survey for 1952 no specific forecast 
Was made of the course of industrial output this year ; but 
sutput_ as a whole was expected to rise by {250 
fuillion at 1951 prices (having risen by some £203 million 
at 1950 prices last year). This might be taken to imply an 
mrease in industrial output roughly comparable to the 24 
Pt cent increase recorded last year, and presumably a some- 
Be Mt great ‘r increase in output in the metal-using industries, 
ey 8 which so much reliance is being placed for defence 
fmm Md exports. This carefully hedged forecast, however, 
4 Pplied to the financial year 1952-53 ; the Government hoped 
wail ta “the increase in production, which was halted early last 
Yar, will be resumed in 1952.” 

There still time for this to happen, but there has 
pumly ceen no sign of it yet. In the first eight months of 
952, industrial production seems likely to have been nearly 
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4 per cent lower than in the same period of 1951 ; alterna- 
tively, it can be said that in the first five months of the 
1952-53 financial year output may have been 7 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding months of 1951-52, and indeed 
slightly lower than in the same five months of 1950. This 
comparison emerges from the latest official indices of indus- 
trial production, which put production in July at 102 (1948 
==100) and suggest that the comparable “all industries ” 


OrFiciat INpDEx or INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (1948 = 100) 


Metals, 
Engineering 
and Vehicles 


| All Industries | Manufacturing 


| 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


ene enero ~— 


January....... | 116 | 117 |-119 | 120 | 119 | 425 





February ...... 122 | 120 | 125 | 123 | 124 | 198 
March 2.05.04. 116 | 123 | 118 | 126 | lig | 134 
Agel s.os.ckcs 122 | 109 | 126 | 1 | 227 | 18 
Wie: -25.5. 5. 116 | 115 | 121 | 118 | 120 | 126 
SO i ois cscs 122 lla | 127 | 33 | 128 

Jule cease 111 | 102*| 114 | 104*| 117 
August... ..... 104 ((97-98)t; 107 | ....| 106 
September..... 121 | cot kt ae 129 

| 

October ....... ae ee | 129 
November..... 123 sss: = i; 131 
December ..... ee 5” ee gee | | 120 | 


115 


* Provisional. + On the basis of information so far received. 


figure for August may be 97-98. These compare with 
indices of 111 for June this year ; and with 111 in July and 
104 in August last year. From early last year until this spring, 
seasonal factors excluded, production appears to have re- 


mained fairly steady, but since then there has been a marked 
decline. 


The course of production in different sectors of the 
economy shows sharp variations. Mining and quarrying show 
a slight increase in the first four months of the financial 
year, while the utilities, gas, electricity and water have 
changed little. But the manufacturing industries as a whole 
show a drop of 9 per cent in output during these four months, 
and in April and May output in “ metals, engineering and 
vehicles,” the favoured contender, was a shade lower than 
that recorded a year before. 


* * * 


«“ Lead, Gentlemen, Lead ” 


The London lead market got off to a flying start this 
week. When dealings in lead were resumed on the London 
Metal Exchange on Wednesday—after an interval of thirteen 
years—trading was unusually heavy ; about 4,300 tons of 
metal changed hands compared with 700 to 1,000 tons in an 
average prewar day. Prices were much lower than had been 
expected. Business opened at £111 a ton for January delivery 
but by the time the afternoon session ended the price had 
sunk to £1063 a ton—about {21 a ton lower than the 
Ministry of Materials’ selling price on an equivalent basis. 
The explanation of the sharp fall was presumably that 
whereas producers’ agents had plenty of lead to offer for 
future delivery, buying was confined to consumers’ needs 
and there was practically no speculative buying interest in 
the market. 


It had been clear that when the London market reopened 
prices would fall considerably below the Ministry's level of 
£131 a ton, which is equivalent to £128 a ton in the market. 
Continental quotations of {110-£11§ a ton were generally 
taken to be a good pointer to the probable opening price in 
London. But trade has been inactive on the Continent for 
some time and in fact these quotations are more or less 
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nominal. In the event opening dealings in the London market 
this week showed more clearly than any amount of theorising 
the value of an international market, which London now pro- 
vides. The London price of £106 a ton was reached after 
extensive trading and clearly shows the unreality of the 
American or so-called “ world price” of 16 cents a lb (£128 
a ton). The new British market price is equivalent to about 
135 cents a lb—which is in fact the American price for zinc. 
The course of the market on the opening day suggests that 


‘there should be a strong inducement for Continental and 


American dealers to enter the London lead market. 
f * * 


Firm Finish to Wool Sales 


The first series of the new season’s wool sales held in 
London closed last week on a firm note. Prices of merino 
64’s had risen by to per cent during the four sales to reach 
128d. a lb (clean basis) ; crossbreds at about 68d. a lb were 
some § to 74 per cent dearer than at the start of the sales. 
At the opening, there were some grounds for believing that 
prices could not maintain the high levels of the “ between 
season” sales in July. But demand both from the home 
trade and the continent has proved stronger than was ex- 
pected, and almost all the wool on offer has been sold. 
Spinners found themselves with extremely low stocks at a 
time when the first signs of trade recovery became apparent ; 
consequently they have competed sharply for spot supplies 
on offer in Londdn. This fact explains the London premium 
of some 10 per cent over prices at the Australian sales. 
The latter have been firm enough but tempered by the 
existence of large-scale stocks in Argentina. 

Estimates of world production of tops in the second 
quarter of this year, recently published by the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee, show an improvement for the 
third successive quarter. But recovery has a long way to go ; 
output was still only 167.4 million lb compared with 215.3 
million lb. in the second quarter of 1951. Each of the four 
largest producing countries, the United Kingdom, the United 
States,’ France and Italy, increased their output compared 
with the first quarter of this year, but output in Australia 
and Belgium was lower. 


* * * 


Is Coal Output Rising ? 


So far this year deep-mined coal output has been only 
14 million tons more than in»the same period of last year, 
although there has been a steady flow of additional workers 
into the mines. But last week’s output—4,323,000 tons— 
has aroused hopes in Hobart House that its predictions of a 
rise in productivity this autumn will actually be fulfilled, 
after nine months of lower output per man-shift than in 
1951. This fall in productivity seems to have come from 
the access of only partly trained labour underground. 
These men are now reaching the coalface in larger numbers, 
so that the number of faceworkers continues to rise, though 
there is a slight seasonal decline in the total numbers of 
colliery books. In September, the board did not lose as 
many men as it expected it might in the seasonal drift from 
the mines ; so its calculations that it might end the year 
with 4,000 fewer men than the 720,000 odd it had in July 
may be too pessimistic. Output in July and August suffered 
from holidays and from high absenteeism following them ; 
at today’s rates of pay, many miners can afford to take off 
part of that second week’s holiday that is still denied ‘them. 
Total output may this year well reach 226 million tons, as 
the authorities are hoping ; but it is not easy to be confident 
about the large increase that Lord Leathers has prophesied 
for 1953. 
Consumption of coal in Britain is still depressed—in the 
first 38 weeks of 1952 it was 3,450,000 tons lower than last 
year—and exports have not yet risen as fast as was hoped. 
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. So the figure of distributed stocks is still rising ; two w 
ago it was nearly 184 million tons, higher than at this tae 
of the year in any year since the war. The industry hag 
passed its safety minimum of stocks six weeks before |. 


; ; ete * Coal 
winter begins. It is now doing its utmost to move coaj 
overseas. But there seems little likelihood that it can achieve 


an/export total of more than 1§ million tons, as Mr Butler 
hoped. So; far it has exported about 84 million tons ; the 
best it is likely to achieve this year is something over 1, 
million tons of exports and four million tons of coal for 
bunkers. 


* * * 


Longer Export Credits 


At the end of July the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
promised that there would be some widening of the facilities 
provided by the Exports Credits Guarantee Department; 
but in recent weeks there has been a mounting stream of 
complaints that performance has fallen short of promise, 
All that seems to have happened is that the exchange 
control authorities now look with more favour upon the 
granting of longer credits to foreign buyers for certain typ 
of capital goods. This may be expected to result in mo 
applications being made to the ECGD to insure contracts in 
which payment is spread over more than two years. Even 
before July, however, some credits for periods longer than 
two years were approved by the exchange contro! authori- 
ties. And, even now, not all contracts in which payment is 
spread over a longer period are approved ; a decision is taken 
on the merits of each case, and depends on the goods con- 
cerned and the country for which they are destined. The 
views of the Treasury about what export markets are worth 
cultivatinge may not invariably coincide with the views of 
exporters. It is not surprising, therefore, that some exporters 
have felt that they have lost contracts through failing to obtain 
official approval of the length of the period over which pay- 
ments were to be spread. Others have complained that un- 
certainty about the prospects of Treasury approval has pre- 
vented them from offering more favourable terms than their 
competitors—at least, until the sale had been lost. 


Exporters who obtain approval from the exchange control 
authorities have still, of course, to persuade ECGD to guar- 
antee their risk ; some exporters with contracts that provide 
for delay in payment have recently. failed at this second 
hurdle, and have complained that ECGD is not suited to 
provide the longer term guarantees that their types of exports 
require. In fact, ECGD has always had the power to grant 
longer term credits ; whether it will do so in a given case 
depends upon the extent of the risks involved—for, though 
a government department, it acts on purely commercial prin- 
ciples. It-is possible that this leaves a desirable scope for 
private enterprise concerns in the same field who are prepared 
to accept ventures at a higher premium. Too much hope 
should not, however, be laid upon this. The risks against 
which exporters are often most eager to insure are those 
arising from political factors, such as a governmental institu- 
tion seems fitted to assume. And guarantees for certain other 
risks attached to the contracts of some recent complainants— 
which were not political but merely commercial and lar3¢— 
would not be everybody’s cup of tea. 


a 
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* * * 


British European Airways’ Loss 


British European Airways’ accounts for the year to last 
March record a net loss of £1,423,611 compared with 
£979,267 in 1950-51. Traffic increased considerably—BEA 
claims to be the first airline outside the United States © 
carry more than a million passengers in 12 months—and the 
average load carried rose from §7.8.per cent of the capacity 
offered to 64.7 per cent. This is approximately the same 
load factor as that achieved by British Overseas Airways 
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MARCONI 


serves mankind 


Marconi came into a world in which communications 






were adolescent. When he left it, the marvels of radio 


were a commonplace. His name had achieved immortality; 


his work was established in the service of mankind. 





It is therefore no coincidence that the Company which 





he founded should supply communication and 
navigation equipment for aircraft like the Canberra 
and Comet, which are the most advanced 


of their class in the world. 


a? 


MARCONI'’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD * MARCONI HOUSE * CHELMSFORD: ESSEX 


“IT am convinced 


more and more, 






day by day, 










that fine writing is 


next to fine doing.” 


—JOHN KEATS. 


Fine writing requires fine paper. For over a century, Spence aluminium salts have 

been used in paper manufacture. Details and sampies of these and other Spence 

chemicals for the paper making industry, including Unemul-Wax Emulsion and special 
farina starches, may be obtained on request. 


CHEMICALS Play a part in your life 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD +» WIDNES + LANCASHIRE 3 
and at LONDON & BRISTOL 


RP 5020 
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At a time when every nerve is being strained 


to increase the export drive, we are neglecting our 
richest source of production — the land. There 
Ee are 17 million acres of rough grazing in Britain whose fertility 
can be vastly increased — for the first time — by modern 
> mechanical methods. Every million acres of land thus reclaimed is 


capable of fattening 250,000 store cattle. Yet only £5 million in 
ao 3 years has been allotted for the reclamation of marginal land. 


a At a time when our strategic and economic security depends on 
self sufficiency, this situation makes neither strategic nor economic sense. 
We are spending more than half the proceeds of our export drive 
on buying expensive foreign food. We are trying to keep food prices 
down by subsidies instead of by growing more and cheaper food. 
One way out of this highly uneconomical situation is to equip farmers in the 


same way as we have equipped industry — with efficient, labour saving 
machinery. Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 






Grow more food in Britain 


Uta neti gn Ri 
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Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. ES 
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Corporation, which—as recorded here last week—succeeded 
in making a profit in its latest year. Unfortunately, in the 

se of BEA the average loading required to break even rose 
= sharply as did the traffic. This is the most disappoint- 
‘ ‘fecrure of the year’s. operations; BEA’s commercial im- 
> ent has been swallowed up in rising costs. 


Total operating expenditure rose by 23.1 per cent during 
the year to £12.1 million whereas revenue rose by only 20.2 
per cent to £10.8 million. Costs certainly rose during the 
year, while fares remained unchanged but such cost increases 
were not confined to BEA and they cannot provide the sole ex- 
planation of the fact that BEA has now to report an increased 
deficit during a period when other airlines were showing im- 
provement. Apart from rising costs, however, BEA lost 
considerable sums in terms of actual traffic through a strike 
during the period of peak summer travel, and through a 
twelve months’ delay in the delivery of the new Ambassador 
aircraft. The consequential loss of the first-class European 
trafic because the corporation. was _ obliged to retain 
obsolescent aircraft in such services is impossible to guess. 
But delays in delivery and costly teething trouble after 
delivery are risks that airlines have to provide for. 


Apart from difficulties on international routes, BEA has 
still to carry the load of a number of uneconomic domestic 
services. A total loss of nearly £100,000 is recorded on the 
domestic services as a whole, any profit earned on the Channel 
Island and freight services being wiped out by losses on the 
Scottish, Irish and domestic internal routes. The report 
points out that Air France received a special payment of 
{2.6 million for similar services, which appears as revenue in 
that company’s accounts. Some kind of special payment would 
probably be needed if, as is hoped, independent operators 
take over these internal services from BEA. But the corpora- 
tion is experimenting this winter with special cheap fares 
on some of the Scottish routes and this, plus the introduction 
of tourist flights on some of the European services, should 
lead to an increase in the average load factor for the year. 
The corporation holds out no promise that these steps will 
make any great impression on the operating deficit, for short- 
ages of aviation fuel this summer and persistent difficulties 
with the Ambassador may make a further loss for the current 
year virtually certain. This is a disappointing outcome for 
much hard work, and it postpones the hope of better results 
until 1953-54, by which time the turbo-prop Vickers Viscount 
urcraft will have started to show their paces. 


* * * 


Investment in Coal 


Is the National Coal Board investing as much in the 
mines as it should ? The 15-year plan that it published late 
in 1949 held that some £520 million needed to be invested 
in coalmining to bring output up to 240 million tons by 
1965 ; of this, £30 million was to be spent in 1950 and £190 
million, or an average of £38 million a year, over the period 
1951-§5. In-19§0 and 1951 the board, in fact, failed to 
invest as much as it had planned ; it spent £29 million and 
£32 million respectively. In part, at least, it failed through 
lack of high-grade technical staff and the preoccupation of 
most of its best men with immediate day-to-day output to 
the exclusion of everything else. This year the pressure has 
cased ; and the board is hoping to invest as much as £40 
million. The improvement is welcome, even though it may 
‘rise in part fortuitously from the chance completion of a 
dumber of projects during this particular twelve-month. 
But it is still not clear that it will be enough. 


The investment laid down in the “ Plan for Coal,” like all 
other figures of value in that report, was based on mid-1949 
prices. It is not easy to measure how the price of investment 
2 Coal mining has changed since then ; but it has obviously 
gone up considerably. _Mining costs as.a whole have risen 
by 18 per cent since mid-1949, and costs of “ materials, 
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stores, repairs and power ” rose by 13 per cent between 1949 
and 1951. In the accompanying table, actual investment 
in the mines is adjusted according to an index based upon the 
costs of “roof supports, general stores, repairs, coal and 
power” as shown in the board’s quarterly financial state- 
ments, and compared with the investments laid down in the 
plan. By this reckoning the board’s investment fell 32 per 
cent short of the planned 1951-55 average in 1951, and may 


~~ 


CapITaL INVESTMENT IN COALMINING, 1947-52 








(£ million) 
| ! | Est. 
| 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | Est. 
i j j e 
Actual investment at | | | 
current prices...... 19 2 | 3l | 29 32 | 40 
Price Index for Colliery | 
materials, repairs and 
epee to ereae 91-0 | 102-2 | 100-0 | 101-5 | 122-0 |138-6* 
“ Real” Investment at 
1949 prices ........ 21 | 4 |} 3 29 26 29* 
Planned Investment at | 
5990 prices.......... na S "sak be | 3 | B® 38* 
“ Real” as percentage of 
“Planned investment’ | ... | | | 97 | 68 | 76 








* Based on costs for second quarter of 1952 


still fall 24 per cent short in 1952. The percentages have 
very limited significance ; other indices that might be derived 
from figures published by the board could conceivably 
suggest that its investment performance was either rather 
better than that, or very much worse. Nevertheless, it 
seems obvious that this year’s respite from coal crises has 
not yet enabled the board to secure even the minimum invest- 
ment in coal-mining that might—just possibly—serve to give 
the country enough coal to meet demand in a dozen years’ 
time. 





Recorded and Indexed 


To record, summarise, and index economic 
documents and events, this is one of the many 
functions of the Records & Statistics supple- 
ment to The Economist. For example, issues 
published during the last three months have 
contained information on subjects as varied 
as the latest Soviet Five Year Plan, the 
Annual Reports of the Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration and of the Transport Commission, 
the OEEC Report on the financial situation 
in Western Europe and North America, the 
results of the 1°% sample of the 1951 census, 
and the American report on the Materials 
Policy Commission. 

A monthly cumulative index, published in 
the first issue of alternate months, enables 
each item to be found quickly and easily. 

Subscription rates: £2 10s. a year, or, 
together with The Econontist, £5 a year. 


For a specimen copy please apply to: 


Records & Statistics Department, The 
Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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A Leak in the Wellington 


Nobody loves a price ring. The British Bata Shoe 
Company, which resigned from the Rubber Footwear Manu- 
facturers’ Association this week because it could not obtain 
approval of a cut in retail prices, has therefore received much 
free publicity—quite deservedly. This chorus of welcome 
has left the association and most other manufacturers, after 
some impromptu comments at the time, embarrassed but 
resolutely silent. 

Though both parties have declared similar policies of 
passing on decreases in costs—which mainly means the fall 
in the price of rubber—to the consumer “ at the earliest 
possible opportunity” the issue more precisely seems to be 
between differing judgments of the state of the market. Until 
April this year, maximum retail prices were controlled by 
the Board of Trade, with the advice of the association. It 
cannot be said that they seem to have followed recent fluctua- 
tions in the price of rubber very closely. To take an example, 
the changes in the retail price set for boys’ Wellington 
boots, sizes 3-5, as given by Bata, may be compared with 
variations in the price of rubber: 

London Price, Retail Price, 
of Rubber Boys’ Rubber 


per lb. Boots 

s. 4 s. d 

\p RONG. $55 4eee sh we Rass 1 0} 12 2 
August, TR 33 8 i css 3 5} 13 4 
December, 4990. iove~ 1% ia5s 4 44 16 0 
April; Gal or te aaa. 4 9h 18 0 


The price of rubber this week is about 1s. 10d. per lb, but 
the boots of this kind made by most manufacturers were 
still being sold at 18s. a pair this week ; Bata, which states 
that three months ago it suggested a 10 per cent cut in prices 
but could not obtain agreement, has now cut its prices for 
rubber footwear by roughly 20 per cent, bringing its price 
for this particular pair of boots down to 14s. 6d. Mr Tusa, 
its managing director, argues that since the price was last 
fixed in April, 1951, the cost of the cotton fabric the industry 
uses has also declined, though wages have gone up. 

Bata is more concerned than the other manufacturers 
appear to be with competition from imported rubber foot- 
wear. During this year a large proportion of the rubber boots 
imported have come from Hongkong. These “Empire 
imports ”’—many of which may well have originated in 
China and Japan—have been considerably cheaper than 
British, and the Continental boots have also been cheaper. 
There is substance in the association’s argument that a 
considerable cut in price now, at the beginning of the winter 
season, would embarrass wholesalers and retailers who have 
stocked up with this footwear at the existing’ price ; Bata, 
which sells most of its footwear through its own retail chain, 
can make the change much more conveniently. No statistics 
ate published of British production from which Bata’s share 
might be assessed. But if foreign rubber boots, and a fair 
proportion of the British, are to be sold 20 per cent cheaper 
than similar boots of which the price is based: partly on 
rubber at nearly three times the price today, it seems inevit- 
able that the remainder of the trade will have to accept the 
ireconvenience of a cut or lose some of their business. 


* * + 


Rayon on the Offensive 


The rayon industry is making strenuous efforts to 
écover lost business overseas. Production of yarn and cloth 
showed little sign of recovery up to the end of August, but 
an improvement is expected with the end of the holidays and 
the beginning of the new season’s trade. During August, 
combined production of staple and continuous filament yarn 
totalled 15.3 million pounds, 100,000 pounds less than in 
July and fess than half the output of w! ich the industry is 
capable. Production of rayon and mixture cloths in Lanca- 
shire averaged 10 million linear yards a week, or 4.4 million 
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yards a week less than in August, 1951, though this \-);’, 
longer holidays affect the comparison. Exports of yiiq jg 
August were down from 2.3 to 1.§ million pounds coi)i;24 
with August last year, and exports of cloth suffered 
from 22.8 to 10.3 million square yards. 


It is now clear that revival in the rayon trade will n. 
place automatically. The rayon producers, moreover, hay 
informed the industry that yarn prices will remain unch, 
for the rest of the year. This will certainly disappoin: 
spinners and weavers who have been expecting a fall : 
prices to. follow the lower price of Swedish pulp, Bu: the 
yarn producers argue that pulp prices are merely back () the 
level of the beginning of 1951, and that rayon prices 
never raised to match the sharp rise in pulp price 
occurred after that date. If, therefore, selling prices 

e reduced, costs must be reduced at the later sta 
production. Spinners of rayon staple have been 
their own selling margins during recent months, to s 
extent that there has been some discussions among th: 
associations of introducing agreed minimum prices. 


In a direct attempt to stimulate exports, the Central Rayon 
Office has revived its original plans for sponsoring a :inge 
of low priced cloths of rayon filament (but not spun jaro 
designed specifically for colonial markets where British 
exports have been losing ground to Japanese and, to a 
extent, to Italian and German cloths. The particip.ti 
companies, weavers and finishers alike, undertake to se 
such standard cloths only to specified markets, and to do so 
only at a single agreed price. This eliminates competition 
at home between exporting companies, and makes possible 
long production runs at lower cost. The prices asked are 
approximately one-third lower than those at which such loth 
was selling a year ago. Whether they will be competitive 
with Japanese goods must be left to the test of the marke 
Japanese prices vary so widely that no single quotation is 
reliable or representative. The cotton industry is or 
stood to be contemplating a similar scheme. It is general! 
suspected that Lancashire is capable of quoting highly com- 
petitive prices when finally convinced of the need for doin 
so, and if the CRO filament cloths are at present che ip: 
than the equivalent cotton product, rayon producers m1y 
later have to meet competition not only from the Japancse 
but also from their own neighbours in Lancashire. 


i Cut 





* * * 


More Alloy Metals 


Recommended distributions for the fourth quart: 
1952 have been announced by the tungsten and molybdenum 
committee of the International Materials Conference and ‘h: 
thirteen member governments have accepted them. Pro 








IMC DistRisuTION oF TUNGSTEN AND MOLYBDENUM 
(Metric tons) 


Tungsten, Molybdenum 
1952 1952 


To 


| 3rd Otr. | 4th Otr. 3rd Otr. | 4th © 





United States..... 





j j 
2,520-0 | 4,228-5 | 4,330 
United Kingdom. . 1070-6 | 631-0 | 450 
Germanly......... 482-3 272-75 | 327 
gn a eres 405-3 | 34-0 | 369 
Sweden ...0. 0.00 191-0 | 115-5 | 12% 
JADA 66 ogc ite wae 98-0 | 70-0 | 46 
io eee eee 58-0 | 13-0. | 13 
CUMGER So os5 ois OS 109-7 | 10-75 | 14°25 
Reserve... 64.5 sss 22-1 | 4-5 | 5 
Scent . 
TOO wis conscenctivenss 4,957.0 5,650.0 | 5,680.0 
i 


tion in the fourth quarter is estimated (for the free world) 
4,957 metric tons of tungsten and 5,680 metric tons | 
molybdenum. The IMC distribution of these metals app!» 
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QUEUES FOR JOBS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 





One value of a pension scheme 


i ABOUR is very scarce on an industrial estate near London. 
Yet one firm has a waiting list of applicants for jobs in all depart- 
ments. The Managing Director says that this is due to the social 
security benefits that are provided, particularly the pension 
scheme. Like many other managing directors, he has proved 
that labour turnover falls when a pension scheme is introduced. 
He has also found that new staff is more easily recruited when 
there is a pension scheme to provide for the wives and families 


of employees who die before retirement age. 


57 


ee 


Robt. Bradford (Pensions) Ltd. are 
specialists in pension schemes and 
have many years’ experience behind 
them. They have no connection 
with any insurance company and 
are thus able to search the entire 
insurance market in order to suit 


the individual requirements of each 
client, often arranging for policies 
to be specially written. 

This specialist consultancy will 
cost you nothing. One of the dir- 
ectors will be glad to discuss cases 
and possibilities with you. 


a 


Robt. Bradford 


TPENS TONS) ULM EE SP 


13b COPTHALL COURT * LONDON: E.C.2. TEL: LONDON WALL 2313 (20 LINES) 
22h Booth Street, Manchester. Telephone : Central 0107. 13b Market Street, Wolverhampton. Telephone : Wolverhampton 25987 
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5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 
68,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years 
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What does 


THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS convey to you? 


It isa Vehicle of Information, carrying sample Insurance 
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Policies from the omnibus collection built up by The 
London Assurance in 200 years of public service. 


Sporting Offer 

It is quite easy for a sport- 
ing man to have a field day 
of accidents. If he is covered 
by our Sportsmen’s Policy 
however, he cannot lose. The 
cricketer’s premium runs out 
at £1 each year, tennis 17/6, 
bowls 7/6 and other sports 
according to the risk involved. 


All to Blazes 

The increasing cost of re- 
placing the contents of trade 
premises damaged by a fire 
is an additional argument 
for full and satisfactory in- 
surance. We have a special 
Policy for insuring trade 
premises, lock, stock and 
barrel. 


.Van-guard Action 

Whenyouhavebank-notes, 
bonds, bullion, cash or cou 
pons on the move, it’s wiser 
to arm yourself with our 
Transit Insurance and let us 
shoulder the financial liabii- 
ities of a theft ‘or loss. 


There’s more to be said. . . 


If you would know more 
about any’of the policies out- 
lined here, if we can provide 
any information about any 
other particular policies or 
about insurance problems 
generally—pray make what 
use of us you wish. Our 
address is 1 King William 
Street, Department N.6, 
London, E.C.4. 







to come. 5,000 now in our care. 


help us NOW 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formeriy WA‘F> & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON 5S.E.1! 


DONATIONS can 


, THE LONDON ASSURANCE \ 
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“My—My” said the M.D. 7» 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 
LONDON / ‘ 
OFFICE 40, LOMBARD ST., 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 
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“Yes sir, thanks to you” 
“Thanks to me?—don’t be 
facetious, Smith.” “No sir, 
sorry sir—but you see, sir, 
since you had the forethought 
to imstal Tan-Sad chairs 
throughout the office our 
typists are all still as fresh 
“> asadaisy at the end of the 
~ day, still full of youthful 
* vigour and charm” — 
«, “Alright Smith, there's 
no need to go into 
raptures — but — 
well ldo see what 
you mean, old boy.” 













TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA, 












ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS, 


hall tenticicesniciaenantteinichanie 














BRANCHES IN NORTH AFRICA 
AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST. 













SUBSIDIARIES IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL. 
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THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LIMITED 
Postural Seating Specialists 

AVERY HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C.i. 

Telephone: CLErkenwell 3192/3 
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ome 28 countries and the allocation to the principal 
= “ies, including the amounts for the previous quarter, 
eh wn in the table. The principal countries are all to 
~ a slightly more of both metals this quarter compared 
with last, except the United Kingdom and Japan, which will 
receive less molybdenum. 

Production of tungsten Is now estimated at double the 
rate in 1950 and of molybdenum at 50 per cent above 1950. 
Fven with this sustained increase in output, the IMC point 
out that the “defence and stockpiling requirements of the 
Free World are still in excess of the production in the case of 
both metals.” The increasing supply of tungsten is reflected 
in a recent report of the US Bureau of Mines which shows 
that the yearly production of tungsten within the United 
States has more than doubled within the past four years ; 
in 1949 production of tungsten was 3,043 short tons ; but 
by 1951 it had risen to’ 6,214 short tons and for the first half 
of 1952 production amounted to 3,397 short tons. 


* * * 


Changes in Bolivian Tin? 


This week the United States has agreed to buy 
6,000-7,000 long tons of tin from accumulated Bolivian 
stocks at 1174 cents a Ib f.0.b. Chilean ports. This is } cent 
a Ib lower than the price agreed in similar spot deals during 
the summer when tin stood slightly higher in the market. 
Heavy stocks of concentrates have piled up in Bolivia since 
the previous long term contract with the American Govern- 
ment agency expired well over a year ago. Negotiations for 
a new contract have failed for lack of agreement between the 
two sides on a price 


Meanwhile the Bolivian Government is going ahead with 
its policy of freeing the tin industry from domination by 
foreign capital. At the meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund the President of the Bolivian Central Bank stated that 
a decision had been taken to nationalise the larger mining 
companies. More recently the Bolivian Government an- 
nounced that it had concluded an agreement with an Argen- 
tinian financial group to build a tin smelter in Bolivia in 
order to avoid sending ore to the U.S. for smelting. The 
projected smelter may represent no more than a bargaining 
point in the negotiations with the Americans, for it is 
pointed out in London that Bolivia’s ores are of such poor 
quality that they are considered unsuitable for smelting 
by themselves. Even at the Texas smelter, which incor- 
porates the most modern ore treatment plants, Bolivian ores 
have to be mixed with higher grade Indonesian concentrates 
for smelting. Nevertheless the tin market in this country is 
keeping a watchful eye on developments in Bolivia, for nearly 
two thirds of the concentrates used in British smelters come 
from Bolivia. These shipments represent more than half 
Bolivia’s total exports and come from the Patino group ef 
mines, which are scheduled for nationalisation. Nationalisa- 
tion need not disturb these shipping arrangements ; there 
have been reports that the whole of the output of the nation- 
alised mines is to be offered to the United States, but it is 
perhaps unlikely that Bolivians would risk putting all their 
¢ggs in the American basket. 


_ American demand for tin since private buying and import- 
ing was resumed at the beginning of August largely explains 
recovery in world tin prices. The price in London on 
Wednesday was £9654 a ton compared with {£913 during the 
frst week of August. But the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
Peration is willing to sell tin for 1214 cents a Ib and as a 
result American traders will not pay more than the equivalent 
f 1218 cents a lb c.i.f. New York (£972) for imported tin. 
‘Mfortunately for the London market, Continental merchants 
ve been able to capture most of this trade by using cheap 
Merling and thus outbidding British merchants in the East. 
though future prices have fallen slightly within the last 


two weeks Straits tin is too high for the London merchant 
to resell to American traders below the ceiling level and 
at a profit. 


* & * 


Cutting ‘Building Costs 


Everybody inside and outside the building industry is ae 
prepared to agree that costs are too high, but very few have ‘ 


any practical idea how to bring them down. Mr J. L. 
Womersley, borough architect and town planning officer of * 
Northampton, staked his own claim last year when he took 
part in the design of the “ Hopley ” house that won a com- 
petition for low-cost housing ; in Housing Costs Today, a 
publication of the Municipal Fournal,* he has this week 
made some suggestions—and criticisms—that may command i 
more than perfunctory attention in the building trade. a 


The standards of housing set down by the Dudley Com- . 
mittee of 1944, upon which most postwar housing has been aes 
based, assumed that costs would settle down at about fe 
30 per cent above those of 1939. In fact, costs had reached 
about 160 per cent above that prewar level by 1949 ; at the 





present time they are well over three times the 1939 figure. 8 Oe) 


In current financial circumstances, this necessitates some 
relaxation of housing standards of space, etc. ; Mr Womersley 
does not believe the Government has yet gone far enough 
in this direction. But it also makes greater economy and 





ANALYSIS OF Cost oF A Five-Person Hovse (900 sq. ft.) 


Cost of Erection Total Cost of House, Land, etc. 


Bricklayer and paviour.. 27: House Construction. .... 
Carpenter and joiner , Roads and Services 
Foundations and External Land 
works ‘ 
Plumber and electrician... 12-5 
Plasterer 7°0 
Painter and glazier...... 6-0 
Remainder 4-! 
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| Architects’ & Surveyors’ 
tees 


WWF 0 
Ooooo | 


See eet eer eeee eed 


100-0 100-0 


efficiency in building methods essential ; and though he 
remains attached to conventional materials of construction, 
Mr Womersley advocates a much wider adoption of non- 
traditional ways of erecting a traditional house. 


* Housing Costs Today. By J. L. Womersley. Municipal 
Journal. 2s. 
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Annua! Subscription Rates 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7 14s, Malaya: £6 5s. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s. Hongkong : £6 10s. 
South and Central America and Egypt : £6. 
Wen 3 ms o : Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5 5s. 
Australia : £6 15s. (sterling). : 

. East Africa : £5 5s. 
New Zealand: £8 (sterling). ; 
Union of South Africa: £5 10s, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5 5s, 





India and Ceylon: £6. Gibraltar, Malta : £3 15s. ¥ 


Iran: £6, Poland, iceland: £5 5s. 
Iraq: £6. Rest of Europe: £4 15s, 
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Company Notes 


Glaxo Laboratories.—The status of the 
10s. ordinary stock units in Glaxo Labora- 
tories as a “ growth stock ” has certainly been 
enhanced by the group’s trading results for 
the year to June 30th last; but the increase 
in equity dividends from 224 to 30 per cent 
has not altogether dispelled the impression 
that the current price of 76s. 3d. for the 10s. 
units (offering a yield on the new dividend 
of 3/2 per cent) puts too big a premium on 
future prospects. The latest increase in 
equity dividends—which some shareholders 
may well consider to have been overdue—has 
been occasioned by a further increase in net 
profits, from £1,333,000 to £1,585,000. This 
advance has been achieved in spite of an 
increasé in British taxation from {1,749,000 
to £1,775,000. The directors have therefore 
been able to make the same appropriations 
to the research and development reserve 
(£150,000) and to the obsolescence and 
replacement reserve (£250,000) as-in the 
previous year; they have also appropriated 
£500,000 (against £555,464) to a _ general 
reserve and £200,000 to an exchange reserve. 


The ploughing back of profits on this scale 
has continually widened the gap between the 
company’s issued capital and the capital 
actually employed in the business. In order 
to narrow this gap the directors now propose 
to make a 100 per cent bonus issue of 
ne shares by capitalising £796,350 from 

eserves. In announcing this scrip bonus the 
directors warn shareholders that “ in itself, 
this action will have no effect on the future 
amounts to be distributed by way of ordinary 
dividends.” In other words, if the directors 
decide merely to maintain the latest 
equity payment on the doubled capital, the 
actual dividend rate will be reduced to 15 per 
cent. Clearly, anybody who buys the 10s. 
ordinary stock units at their present market 
price must, in effect, be assuming that a re- 
duction on this scale will not be made. But 
investors should remember that an export 
concern such as Glaxo may be harshly hit by 
the recent growth of overseas import restric- 
tions ; it is probably to these that the directors 
ate referring when they point out in their 
statement that “the current trading position 
is less favourable than in the past financial 
year.” In this context it is wise to recall the 
statement recently made by the chairman of 
Distillers that the production of pharma- 
ceutical preparations such as penicillin and 
streptomycin now exceeds the demand for 
them. In the manufacture of these products 
Glaxo as well as Distillers may be feeling 
the pinch of falling sales. 


* 


William Boxford.—Although the shipping 
boom is now well past its peak, British ship- 
building yards continue to be fully employed. 
William Doxford has therefore been able to 
report satisfactory trading results for the year 
to June 30th last. The company’s somewhat 
obscure preliminary statement shows profits 
before tax at £601,744, compared with 
£600,442 in 1950-51; but as this figure is 
struck after chargifig an unspecified amount 
for depreciation and £16,975 (against 
£47,545) for special research expenditure, it 
is not clear whether gross earnings are slightly 
up or slightly down. In any case net profits 
have dropped from £267,442 to £253,744, 
while the charge for taxation has risen from 
£305,000 to £348,000. 


Nominally, the ordinary dividend has been 
increased from 17} to 324} per cent ; but this 
increase is more apparent than real, for the 
interim dividend of 7} per cent paid last 
February represents an addition to the final 
dividend for 1950-51 (which was originally 
held down to 124 per cent in deference to 
the White Paper on dividend limitation). The 
distribution on equity capital in the last two 
financial years has therefore, in effect, been 
maintained at a rate of 25 per cent. At tiis 


stage, however, another complication appears, 
for when William Doxford maintains its divi- 
dend rate, it actually pays out slightly fatter 
dividend warrants ; this is because it makes 
a practice of increasing its equity capital each 
year by a small bonus share issue, which 
absorbs £50,000 from distributable earnings. 
In the latest appropriation account £50,000 
has again been set aside for this purpose. 
Another £100,000 (as compared with £18,219 
in 1950-51) has been transferred to a reserve 
for plant extensions and renewals, but 
nothing has been appropriated to the general 
Years to June 50, 


1951 1952 
Earnings :-— £ £ 

Profits, before tax.......6.-.%s 647,987 618,719 
Research expenditure .......... 47,545 16,975 
TMM orks 5 ck ce ene 305,000 348,000 
en EE Tee eae 267,442 253,744 
Ordinary dividends ....... i 55,125 *110,906 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 17} *325 
General reserve. ..........0se00 100,000 ius 
Plant extensions reserve ....... 18,219 100,000 
Added to carry forward,....... 36,223 Dr 15,037 
£1 ordinary share at 80s. 7}d. yields £6 4s. per cent. 
* Including a dividend of 7} per cent, absorbing £25,594, 


the financial year 1950-51. 


reserve (to which £100,000 was appropriated 
in 1951), The decision to earmark the whole 
of the reserve allocations to a specific reserve 
can be related to the fact that the company 
intends to extend its engineering works in 
the next few years. The company hopes to 
be able to finance this capital programme by 
the ploughing back of profits ; shareholders 
should therefore not expect more than that 
the dividend will be maintained at 25 per 


agi 
relating to 


cent on the gradually increasing equity 
capital. 
* 
Trinidad Petroleum.—For Trinidad 


Petroleum Development the year to July 31st 
last was a year of expensive exploration and 
fairly stable gross earnings. Thanks to an 
increase in oil production from 2,944,076 to 
3,091,175 barrels, the profit balance from the 
production account increased slightly from 
£1,648,857 to £1,761,860. The increase in 
total revenue (from £1,668,137 to £1,787,483) 
was, however, more than offset by an increase 
in the provision for taxation (from £430,000 
to £448,250) and by a much more substan- 
tial increase (from £654,359 to £790,245) in 
the amount charged to the oil well and 
development account. The increase in this 
latter account may be attributed to the high 
cost of the exploratory well-drilling pro- 
gramme recently carried out by the company, 
particularly in testing the extent of the oil- 
bearing Herrera formation. The cost of this 
programme of exploration has eaten into the 
company’s gross profits, so that net profits 

Years to July 31, 


1951 1952 
Earnings :— £ i 

Balance from production account 1,648,857 1,761,860 
otal revenue «2... 46085 vseene 1,668,137 1,787,483 
Development account .......... 654,359 790,245 
TOORCOCIATIOR oo iv vce ee eas 249,628 285,555 
SRRAMOG 5 6bSSs oo ao eee 430,000 448,250 
PHO) a ss vie ewewda bens 310,787 237,063 
Ordinary dividends ............ *165,000 *165,000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. *16 as 
General reserve... ..... 00.0005 100, 50, 
Added to carry forward........ 93 1,850 
5s. ordinary stock at 25s. 74d. yields £6 3s. per cent. 


* Tax free, 


have fallen quite sharply from £310,787 to 
£237,063. This decline in distributable 
earnings has not prevented. the directors 
from again recommending a tax-free ordinary 
dividend of 164 per cent, but it has meant 
that less is available for allocations to re- 
serves. Nothing has been appropriated to 
the. supplementary pensions reserve, com- 
pared with £25,000 a year before, and the 
appropriation to the general reserve has. been 
reduced from £100,000 to £50,000. If TPD 
spend less on exploration in the current year 
distributable earnings should ‘increase. But 
the directors are not likely to regard this as 
an opportunity to break with the conservative 
dividend policy they have pursued since 1947. 
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Prices, British Funds | Price, Price ei 
Year 1952 and | Sept. | Oct \ ield 
Jan. 1 to Guaranteed 24, l <7 

Oct. 1 Stocks =| 1952 | 195253" 
High ) Low ~ Tw 
10083 99 |W. Bds. 24% '51- 53 9997, 99 “3 
100%, “ W. Bas. 25% "52-54, 99% 99 19 8 
99 | 6 JExch. 239 1955..| 939 9; 18 
1 | 99 JS. Fundg. ys, 53 (m) n 9 4 
100-4; 97% iS. Fundg. 13% 98%. 99 12 9 
Sant 96 |S. Fundg. 19% ® ba 974%) 93 4 § 

8) 95.8 1W. Bds. 24% 54-56) 98% 934 17 &] 
100} | 964 Fundg. 23% ‘52-57; 9844 99 18 a 
100 | ot N. Def. 3% "54-58, 99) 99 DU 
1005 | Ww Loan 3% "55-59, 98j*, 9: 3 al 

924; 87 \Savings 3% 55-65 91g | 92 16 
94 | 88} [Pundg, 24% °56-61) 919° 91)* 3 12 5) 
88 | alg |Fundg. 5% °59-69.; 845% 859° sul 
88 (Fundg. 3% '66-68.| 86} | 871 3 
100} | a |Fundg, 4% '60-90.| 96}* 963° 9 Se 
87} | 807 Savings 3%, °60-70' 84 843 4 4 a 
85%) 793 [Savings 23% 64-67 82° 83) 4 9 OF 
101 98} |Victory 4% ’20-76 992 | 100} 4 0 4 
844 | 78h Savings 3% "65-75 82 | 82, 4 4 9 
90g | 8114§/Consols4% (aft’57); 843 85; 413 UF 
82§ | 73§ [Conv. 34% (aft’6l)) 754" 76) 411 ¥ 
605 | 538 Treas 23% (ait’75)) Sse* 5 af 
sat | 62§ |Treas. 3% (aft’66).|- 66° | 6: af 
895 | o | Treas. 34% °77-80.;  87§ | 8 al 
783 | jRedemp.3%%,"86-96 76* | 77 101 
81 12 iw. Loan3}*,aft’52) 76 © 77 f 
614 | 554 iConsols 24%.....| 574" 58 | 
854 | 78] |Br. Elec. 3%, 68-73) B2j*| 8 4 Of 
84} | 77} |Br. Elec. 3% 74-77, 81, | 82 3 4 
994%; 97% |Br.Elec.44%'74-79, 98° | 98] Sas 
91 | 843 \Br.Elec.34% 16-19, 883 89} 4 
794 | 724 Ine Tpt. 3% 78-881 76 | 77 ; 4 
85§ | +78#)Br. Tpt. 3% "68-73; 823* 83 4 Ol 
13h 72} |Br. Gas 3% "90-95, 74]* 76)" 4 3 4! 
935 | 874|Br.Gas3}% 69-71| 893 | 90) 4 5 11 
89§ | 83%)Br. Iron & Steel 

34% °79- aes 87 | 88} 4 10 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. J 
(m) £99 15s. Lid. (mn) £99 16s. lld. {s) Assun 

life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
<a Price, Price 

ear 1952 Ordinary Sept. Oct. 

Jan, 1 to Stocks mt 1, 

Oct. 1 | | 1952 | 1952 
“High | Low | | fos.d 

a 3 |Anglo-Am. 10/-. | Fs 6#/ 417 0 

#& Angio-Iran {1.. | 5é 54 5 
78/- | 66 \Assoc. Elec. £1.| 71/6* | 71/6 il 
104/9 | 90/- jAssoc. P.Cem. £1) 100/- | 98/9 5 
131/6 |110/- [Bass {1 ....... | #38) 10} | 125 2 
23/~ | 17/- |Boots 5/-...... f= 1 20 » 0 
26/- |19/10} Brad. Dyers £1, | 23/6 23/6; 915 9 
30/— | 18/3 ‘Br. Celanese 10/- 22/3 i 6% 5 2 4 
32/ 104}25/ 10} | Br. Motor Cp. 5/- 31/3 | 30,7) 
- /2 | 45/9 Br. Oxygen {1.. | soca | 49/10} 512 3M 

ay $59} Can, Pac. $25..| $62 | $60) 415 0 

59/9 [Coats £1.25... 43/6 | 43/6 | 5 1411 

= | 30/74 Courtaulds £1...) -35,- | 35/66 6 9 
39/-_| 29/9 Cunard {1 ..... 36/6 | 35/- | 8 1l 6 
20/6 | 16/44/Distillers 4/-..:| 17/- | 16/9 5 7 6 
61/3 | 42/6 Dunlop £1.....| 45/7) 45-715 7 
61/44) 42/9 [Ford {1 ....... | 49/9 |} 49/9) 6 0 8 
46/1}, 35/9 | ern 83/— | 40/3xb; 5 11 lop 
56/6 | 45/6 Guest Keen £1.) 53/3 | 53,6 512 2 
37/7}| 27/6 (Guinness J0/-..-| 52/6 | 31/-|5 3 Se 
39/44| 31/6 Hawker Sid. 36/9 | 386/5 51 
47/4 38/74 Imp, Chem, 42/9 | 42/-*| 6 310 
59/43) 52/3 [Imp : Tobacco {1 S4/3 |} 55/37 4 % 
Se94 | $78 late Nick. mp...| $843 | $844 5 10 6 
11/3 | 46/5 |J’burg Con. £1 . + 47/3 | 48/6\7 4 4 
43/14 30/6 Lancs. Cot tton {1} 31/6 | 37/6 8 0 0 
62/- 52/3 [Loe, Brick {1..| 61/3 | 61/3* 5 1+ 53 
44/9 | 34/~ Marks Sp.ASj-| 41/9 | 41/9 | 4 1 10m 

/9 | 21/6 Monsanto 26/10} | 26/10} 4 9 
54/- | 42/- P.& 0. A Sy= | S/- | 615 4 
39/3 | 31/- (P. Johnson 10/ B/- | 35/67 10 

38 Bee 51% /Prudentl. ‘A’ {1} 34 | M4 51) 1 

eh 8} Rhokana £1... ang | 233 8 8 5 

| 44 Rolls Royee {1.| 60/- | 59/44 5 1 0. 
86/- 78404) “Shell” Stk. 1.) 82/6 | 81/3512 9 
59/6 | 48/9 [Tube invest. 1.| 85/9 | 55/3 410 6A 
95/3 77/9 \T. & Newall {1.| 89/44, 90,- 4— 
49/6 | 38/9 Unilever {1....| 47/6 | 47/6/51) 8 
24/44) 20/3 Union Castle (1 2j- | 23/-| 5 5h 
41/9 | 36/6 Union Disc 39/6 | 40/- 5. 
57/6 |25/10}/Utd. Molass.10/-| 30/6 | 30/- 6 12 °™ 
59/10}; 31/- \U. Sua Betongf 36/10} | 36 10j27 2 4 
an 40/- Vickers £1. .... 44/~ | 43/3* 5 } 
44/1}| 38/6 — 5/-.| 41/3 41/3 5 








(d) Yield basis 14%. 
basis 22-9 gross. 





64%. (m) Yield basi 
(0) Yield basis 20%. (p) Yield: basis 





(k) Yield 


(nt) Vield basis 


®* Ex divi 


11}%. 


(e) Yield basis 163° le» (f) | 
(hy. Yield basis 125°, 
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7 -hares of the Co-operative Permanent 
24° with income tax paid by the 
Society. But that is not all. You enjoy the 


other advantages of a safe and convenient 
investment, security for capital, and the right 
to withdraw at short notice. 

To many people these are as important as 
the rate of interest, and by investing with 
this Society you can secure them all. More- 
over, vou have the solid background of a 
leading national society with nearly 70 years 
of service to the public. 


Assets £70,000,000: Reserves over £3,000,000 


INVEST SAFELY WITH THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Telephone: HOLborn 2302 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 3556 
950 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 















HA) E SOMETHING 
SOLID BEHIND YOU 


Habib Bank Limited 


Stablished 1941 


Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital .. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital -» Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 Pak. Rs. 438,200,009 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 
CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 








THE 


FUJI BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


Established 1880 
HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
announce the opening of a London Office 


at 


1-4 COPTHALL CHAMBERS 
ANGEL COURT, LONDON, E.C.2 


(Telephone No.: MONarch 1341/2) 


on ' 


WEDNESDAY, 1st OCTOBER 





Total assets exceed £278,000,000 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the ten days ended September 30, 1952, 
ordinary revenue was 90,661,000, 
inst ordinary expenditure of {63,997,000 

ues to sinking funds £449,000. Thus, 

g sinking fund allocations of 
£16,743 3,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
1952, {293,211,000 compared with a 
eficit of £26,292,000 for the corresponding 


period of the previous year. 








was 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





April 1,)April 


1,8 days l0days 





Esti- 11951 || 1952 ‘Jended | ended 
19: ; 53 to to Sept. | Sept. 
ron) Pept.s0,'Sept 30,) 30, 30, 
Wy 1951 1952 | 1951 | 1952 
y Receipts into the 


REVENUE Exchequer 


(¢ thousand) 
















Ta 1804225) 445,195! 474,102} 19,312) 11,957 
Sur-tax 123,000 35,800 33,600) 1,000 1,800 
Esta , Duties | 175,000) 95,300 73,300) 2,700; 3,400 
S 57,500} 31,500, 24,450} 1,400 900 
Pr Tax EPT: 452,000] 156,100 193,400, 9,400 8,900 
i Protits Levy ,O0¢ nod arate 
>pectal Contribu-! } 

und other! + 2,006 1,735 95£ 80; 40 
und Revenue! } 
Tota ind Rev. 2618725) 765,630, 799,802] 33,892 26,997 

stoms Fork li 04.350 487, 863 513,988) 18,957 24, 796 
Excise wees ee | 172,008 377, nn 359,638) 25,700, 26,085 
Total ¢ oms and} 

Excise 1815500] 865,263. 873,62 * 657 ‘50,681 
Motor Duties 64,150 11,943 UL, 16: ‘187 a 
Surpl’sfrom Tradg.| 12,000) 65,927 8,427\ -... 
PO t receipts) i ne W?P100 sane 
Broadcast Licences! 15,000 5,000; 5, 5,050 1,000) 1,000 
Sundry Loans 26,000 18,980 18,75 a 
Miscell. fincl. Sur- 

plus War Stores); 110,000) 50,823) 47,568} 3,955) 11,783 


Total Ord. Rev... 4661375 1783566 17 56567‘ 90,018! 90,661 
SELF-BALANCING petra 
Post Office 209, 23: 91, 000 95,00 4 ,400) 2,000 
Income Tax on 

EPT Refunds 4,90 2,670 2,57 185) 





4875510°187725€ 1854145) 94,604, 92,750 








ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 


























Orn. EXPENDITURI } 
Int. & Man. of Nat 

Debt 575,000] 240,033: : 2,382) 4,410 
Pa ents > NN, 

ireland 40,000 17,691 18,861] 1,602) 1,669 
Ot Cons. Funds: 10,00( 4,956 6. 404 84 
Tota .. | 625,000) 262,680; 298,210) 4,388 6,163 
Supply Services 355436 71538098) 1734825] 80,947. 57,834 
Total Ord. Expd.. '4179367]1800778 2033035] 85,335 63,997 
Sinking Funds .. 9,080: 16,743 . 449 
Total’ (excl. Self- 

Bal. Expd.).... /417936 1809858 2 049773] 85,335 64,446 
SeiF-BaLANCING 
Post Office 209,235 4,400 2,000 
Income Tax on 


EPT Refunds . 186 89 


4: 393502 1903528 214735 89, 921 66, 535 


Total 


After’ increasing Exchequer balances by 
£170,286 to £3,341,714, the other operations 
for the ten days decreased the National Debt 
by £25,864,771 to £26,129 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950.... 10,725 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


RPT Relea edad iedn a. ian eee ink 109 
Export Guar antees Act, 1949, s. 3 (2) ......... 5 
Housing (Temp. Accommodation) Acts ......... 50 
Local Authorities pene Act, 1945, s. 3 @ maa 6,400 
New Towns Act, 1946, RR Ginna se aetete 1050 

Miscell. Financial Provi intone Act, 1946— 
War Damage :* War Damage Commission..... 3,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 arid 1947, Postwar Credits .. 291 
10,905 








CHANGES IN D 
RECEIPTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 
34% Def. Bonds. . 
Tax Reserve Certs. 


1,000 
4,055 
10,140 





EBT (£¢ thousand) 
i PAYMENTS 
| Treasury Bills... 
| 24% Def. Bonds. . 
| 3% Def. Bonds... 
3% Ter. Annuities 
Other Debt— 
Internal 
External 
Ways and Means 
Advances 


14,195 | 


i 


FLOATING DEBT 


(i 


iillion) 


6,454 

795 
1,755 
1,251 


















Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances De- 
Date ae i 
| | Bk. of 
Tender} Tap | Public| Eng- | Banks 
Depts. | land 
“TET | 
Sept. 30 5596-3 342-4 | 290-0 
1952 
July 5]2910-0 1440-5] 308-9 
» 12)2940-0! 1462-7] 303-0]. 
» 1912970-0) 1443-5] 327-8 | -1°8 
26] 3000-0; 1459-5 285-5 | 2:3 
Aug. 21]3020-0) 1430-3] 264-4 | 
ne 9} 3040-0) 1403-3} 265-4; 1-0 
» 16) 3030-0; 1450-6] 279-8)... 
» 2313020-0 1462-9 307-0 | 
» 3013040-0) 1445-7] 292-1 
Sept. 6] 3050-0 | 1443-1] 309-3 | 
» 13)3070:°0) 1479-9] 288-7 | 
» 2013090-0; 1470-4] 316-6; ... 
‘oa 4554-6 278-8 | 8-3 











Total 
Float- 
ing 
Debt 






6228- 


~ 


4659- 
4705- 
4743- 
4747- 


4714- 
4709: 
4760 
4789 
4777- 


4812- 
4838- 
4877 

4841- 


POD wa ower won 





Amount, 
(£ million) 


Date of 
Tender 


Appl ed 






\ffered 


Sept. 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 
1952 

June 27 | 240-0 | 302-4 

July 4 | 240-0 | 308-8 
» - 11 | 240-0} 315-2 
» 18 | 230-0} 322-9 
» 25 | 220-0; 317-2 

Aug. 1 | 220-0} 320-5 
ss 8 | 230-0 | 295-1 
» 15 | 220-0) 284-6 
» 22 1 240-0; 301-1 
» 29 | 250-0; 318-9 

Sept. 5 | 260-0 | 308-6 
» 12 | 260-0; 308-9 
» 19 | 260-0; 331-1 
,» 26 | 260-0 | 309-0 


£99 7s. 7d 
of £250 


and above in full. 
million 


Treasury deposits. 


Savings Certificates :— 
INN 5 i5 3 4c Sake oes 
Repayments ....6s.ees6 
Peet SAVINGS oo ss cacasas 
Defence Bonds :-—~ 
ONES 0s sc cneee caden 
Repayments ......+....s: 
Net Savings . 
P.O. and 
Banks :- 
PORE oS vs aa os. 00 30 in 
Repayments 


Net Savings 


Total Net Savings 


Interest accrued ........... 
Change in total invested... 





Alloted 








260-0} 10 2-98 
240-0} 49 0-44 
240-0] 49 0-45 
240-0] 49 4-20 
230-0} 49 3-88 
220-0} 49 3-88 
220-0} 48 11-99 
220-0] 49 0-41 
220-01] 49 0-39 
240-07 49 4-31 
| 250-0) 49 4-42 
260-0} 49 8-58 
260-0] 49 8-61 
260-0] 49 8-12 
260-0] 49 8-54 


Trustee Savings 


Interest on certificates repaid 


TREASURY BILLS 








Average 
Rate 
of 
Allotment 











Allotted 


at 
Min. 
Rate 


° 


a 

On September 26th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from September 29 to October 4, 1952, were accepted 
dated Monday to Saturday as to about 79 per cent at 


Treasury Bills to a maximum 


were offered on October 3rd. 
week ended October 4th the banks were not asked for 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 


Total 25 weeks 
ended 


84,900 
68,900 


25,464, 
33,041 


7,577 


16,818 










7 66,277 Dr82,8 H+ 


For the 

















Week 
ended 


Statistical Summary 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 1, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 


Notes Issued :- 


In Circulation 1445,745,580 


In Bankg. De 


partment... 


Capital . 


Rest 


Public Deps. :- 
Public Accts.* 


H.N 


Special Acct. 


Other Deps. :- 
Bankers. 
Other Accts... 


c 


54,611 


»243 


Govt. Debt 


Other 


Govt 


Securities . 


(other 


Other Sec. . 
Coin 


than gold 


| Amt. 


of 


Fid.- 


Issue .... 


1500, 356, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


18,298, 
Treas. 


388,792, 


6 
14,553,000 
3,996,977 
42,473,353 
338 
24,175,015 
327,768,839 


260,971,906 
66,796,933 


823. 


Govt. Sec 
Other Secs 
Discounts and 
Advances 


Gold Coin and 

| Bullion 

+ 248s. per 
| fine). 


at 
oz 


Securittes . . 


169 


Notes. . 
Coin. 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 








Notes tn circulation 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment 
Government 

securities* . 
Other securities 
Gold and coin 

Valued at s. per fine oz... 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 


nent debt — 


Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 


Public Accounts 
Treasury Special Account 
Bankers .... 


Securities :— 


Government 
Discounts, etc........... 








1446 
53 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,550 million | 
million on August 27, 1952. 


was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. 


dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine 
cash prices during last week were as follows 


1 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official mang price 
per fine 


September 14, 1949, and the ee price to a 


ounce) iper ounce per 100 tolas 


; 
| 


i 
| 
i} 


159 
158 
158 
159 
160 


SILVER 
952 London iNew York) Bombay 
. . 

. 25.. 73-0 83-25 
26.. 73-0 83-25 
St 3 13-0 83-25 
29.. 73-0 83-25 
a 73-0 83-25 
A 73-0 83-25 


160 


a 
0 
ll 
7 
14 
2 
8 


oun 


Bo 


5,100 


87,033 


3,458 
14,413 
10,000 


356,823 


56,823 


~ oOmwr 


00. 
1,500 


gold 
e on 
ised 
spot 


— 






-_ 
























-~ 


ana ma ee. ae CS le 


—_— ..360<+ oo 
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GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO. 


(Engineers and Iron, Metal and Machinery Merchants) 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


INIQUITOUS EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


LARGE AND IMPORTANT CONTRACTS IN HAND 


MR CYRIL COHEN ON THE GROUP’S STRENGTH 


eighth annual general meeting 
en, Sons & Company, Limited, 
was held eptember 25th at Grosvenor 
dk Park Lane, London, W. 
Me Cyt Cohen, chairman and manag- 
es ded. 

Mr N. G. Paul Boswood, 
n convening the meeting and 
the report ¢ > ,uditors. 

is the statement by the 
had been circulated with the 
nts: 

It gives 1 ecial pleasure to submit the 
director nd statement of accounts for 
the vear en March 31, 1952, supported by 
‘tory charts and summaries. 


The tw 


of George ‘ 


RECORD COMBINED PROFITS 

You will, I am sure, wish to join with me 
in paying a merited tribute to the skill, 
enterprise oyalty of the managements, 
wafls and workpeople of your Group and to 
compliment m upon handling a record 
volume of ness to such good purpose. 
Turnover at 4.14,800,000 was some £3 million 
greater than that of last year, while profit at 
{1,826,000 he highest in the long history 
of this undertaking. Although the team were 
assisted by n favourable influences, the 


outcome reflects the gréatest credit on their 


eflorts. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTING 


One of these helpful factors was the up- 
surge of activity in the engineering and allied 


industries with which we are closely linked. 
The beneficial effect was most marked in our 
machinery merchanting business. ° 

You will recall that in my statement in 1950 
lexplained that the trading of this division 
was inevitably subject to fluctuations, and that 


asingle year was really too short a period to 
provide a true criterion. Im the year I was 
then discussing, opportunities were relatively 
few and the financial reward was meagre. 
The business climate in the twelve months at 
present under review was, as we had largely 
foreseen, more propitious, and it found us 
wel equipped to reap the benefits. 


We claim with pride that our machinery 
business is unique in its breadth and in the 
eivice it provides. Our specialists main- 
lun the closest contact with industry and 
tr goodwill is such that most sizeable under- 
takings invite us, as a matter of course, to 
lider whenever they have worthwhile plant 
tet disposal. We rebuild plant to a standard 
Mhich has an unexcelled reputation through- 
‘MM the world and are able to supply, either 
Mm stock or within a short space of time, 
i. «any normal item of machinery. 

a a manufacturer is. modernising his 

Mupment or extending his capacity 

Rn generally meet all his needs 
y, thereby i i ; 

ind chen y saving him money, time 

C Our hire fles 

® the largest 


( of contractors’ plant, which 
and most comprehensive in 


the country, continues to prove invaluable to 
users big and small. It constitutes a vast 
reservoir from which they can always draw, 
whether they wish to supplement their exist- 
ing resources temporarily or require plant 
for such a period that hiring is clearly their 
soundest policy. They hire from us with 
complete confidence because of the all-round 
excellence of our service. Where applicable, 
we provide expert operators who are backed 
by an ample staff of mobile field engineers ; 
and our machines are not merely up to date 
but are maintained at the highest pitch of 
efficiency. 


Last year I referred to contracts which we 
had placed for the supply of Continental 
machines tools to the Ministry of Supply for 
the defence programme. Machines flowed 
in steadily and deliveries will rise to a peak 
during the current year. 


DISMANTLING, SCRAP AND STEEL 


The award to the parent company of the 
contracts for dismantling the Skylon, the 
Dome of Discovery and a dozen other build- 
ings at the South Bank Festival Site, has 
turned the spotlight on one of our activities 
which has only received brief mention in my 
previous reviews. 


Most of these structures were unsuitable 
for re-erection and whilst no doubt they will 
be missed as familiar landmarks, you will be 
glad to hear that much valuable material 
has been salvaged for the defence effort. 


Other work which we are tackling includes 
the demolition of many obsolete motor-buses, 
trolleybuses, railway coaches, bridges, gas- 
works, mining and generating plants, and the 
last of London’s trams. 


Our endeavours, not only at home but in 
many remote lands, to increase the flow of 
scrap to the consuming works in this country 
have been unremitting and, as you would 
expect, your company continues to play a 
leading part in the national scrap drive which 
is showing encouraging results, 


Our stocks of secondhand re-usable steel 
in all forms amount at any one time to a large 
figure and that applies also to stocks of new 
steel sections, etc., and steel in course of 
fabrication. Although it is difficult to estab- 
lish within fine limits the fortuitous profit 
accruing to the Group from sales at the 
higher steel prices: which were authorised, we 
estimate this was of the order of £100,000. It 
should be noted that we stand to lose pro 
rata should authorised prices be lowered. 


I am glad to be able to report, however, 
that excluding the abnormal accretion to 
which I have just referred, the Raw Materials 
Division of the parent company and the three 
wholly-owned scrap subsidiaries—which are 
similarly engaged on the recovery and sale 
of iron and steel scrap, non-ferrous metals 
and reusable material—all show a consider- 
able rise in profits. 


I should mention that although the flow 
of iron and steel in the form of scrap through 
our depots is very great, our stocks of scrap 
for processing were relatively so small that 


the permitted increases in scrap prices 
brought, of themselves, only insignificant 
profits. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


At Letchworth, K. and L. Steelfounders 
and Engineers, Limited, achieved a record 
output in both their foundry and their 
engineering shops. Large contracts have been 
placed with this company for alloy steel cast- 
ings for fighting vehicles and, to date, they 
have been able to meet their delivery com- 
mitments without detriment to the production 
of industrial steel castings. 


In the engineering shops, in spite of short- 
ages of supplies of many kinds, the use of 
alternative materials and processes enabled 
them to augment the volume of Jones KL 
Mobile Cranes manufactured. All this in- 
crease went to export markets, and it is note- 
worthy that cranes were delivered to no less 
than thirty-one countries. In order to safeguard 
supplies of steel for the current year, as far 
as possible, the company has agreed that its 
total crane output will either be sent over- 
seas, sold to the Ministry of Supply, or other- 
wise used in connection with defence con- 
tracts. In this time of national stringency I 
am sure our many home customers. will bear 
with us if deliveries to them are more pro- 
tracted than they, and we, would wish. 


Our extensions and improvements to the 
productive capacity of the Letchworth Works 
continued and the volume of output in the 
foundry division was 24 per cent higher 
than in the previous year. As a result of 
development over the last five years, the 
tonnage output has actually been doubled, 
and this in the face of ever-mounting short- 
ages and complexities. Within the next two 
years we hope to complete a heavy pro- 
gramme of extension to the foundry, thus 
further increasing the volume and widening 
the range of our products. During the last 
five years, we estimate—taking into account 
the various models which we manufacture— 
that our crane output has increased by more 
than 50 per cent. 


Within the limits set by the steel supply 
position, T. C. Jones and Company, Limited, 
contiriued to flourish and achieved a praise- 
worthy increase in profits. Both the London 
and South Wales works further enhanced 
their already high reputation and many un- 
sought tributes were paid to the excellent 
quality of the company’s workmanship and 
the punctuality with which it carried out its 
contracts. It has a very full book of orders 
for the fabrication of steelwork needed for 
the construction of factories, power and gas 
undertakings, oil refineries and chemical 
plants, steelworks’ development schemes, 
television studios, schools, housing, etc. In 
most cases these orders embrace rhe erection 
of the steelwork. 


Additionally, T. C. Jones and Company, 
Limited, have been entrusted with the execu- 
tion of an important military bridging pro- 
gramme. For this purpose special facilities 
are being created and further expansion in the 
field of bridge-building is contemplated. 
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Although several important contracts were 
received and executed for structures made 
on the company’s unique Frameweld system, 
expansion in this sphere was restricted—l 
hope temporarily—by an inadequacy of steel 
for making the necessary components. For 
the same reason, the manufacture of Frame- 
mesh and steel reinforcement generally was 
also retarded. 


New London Electron Works, Limited, 
once again enlarged its output of Iron 
Powders for the parent company. Further 
research and development in this promising 
new industry is in hand to meet the ever- .« 
grow.ng demand. We are hopeful that the 
added profit from this activity will counteract 
the diminution in earnings from the com- 
pany’s detinning operations. These have 
been affected by increases in costs of 
materials and labour, together with decreases 
in the value of tin recovered. 


A NEW SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


You may have seen in your newspapers 
that since the last Anaual General Meeting 
we have formed a new subsidiary company— 
Western Metallurgical Industries, Limited. 


Years ago, smelting works situated in 
South Wales discarded great quantities of 
retort residues from distillation furnaces 
because at that time the value of their metal 
content was not high enough to permit of 
economic recovery. Nowadays, owing to big 
advances in metallurgical technique and to 
the increased prices of metals, these residues 
can be re-treated on a profitable basis. 


A plant with a treatment capacity of 
4,500 tons of tin slags per annum is already 
in production at Neath. Another which is 
in course of erection at Morriston has been 
designed to handle 75,000 tons of zinc and 
other residues each year, and ample sup- 
plies have been assured by the acquisi- 
tion of substantial dumps in the immediate 
locality. 

The amount of £21,700 provided in the 
accounts of the parent company represents 
the loss on this company’s preliminary 
operations during the development period. 
It is, of course, too early to forecast the out- 
come of this new venture, but I look to it 
to make a useful contribution to the Group’s 
prosperity over a number of years. 


I have appointed Mr Alan S. Gill,” 
ARSM, AMIMM, managing director. He 
is a special director of the parent company 
and has been one of our executives for over 
30 years. He and his brother, Mr Donald 
Gill, ARSM, MIMM-—an eminent mining 
consultant—have taken a leading part in 
developing this company, and they, with 
members of their family, have a minority 
shareholding in it. 


SALE OF BROWETT LINDLEY BUSINESS 


For some time past your directors have 
been giving careful thought to the position 
of Browett Lindley, Limited, which company 
operates within our Letchworth works. Its 
steam engines and compressors have enjoyed 
world-wide reputation for over 60 years, 
but they compete domestically for labour 
and space with our mobile crane manu- 
facture. 


It has been decided that the best long- 
term interests of the Group will be served by 
devoting the productive facilities of Browett 
Lindley, Limited, to the expansion of mobile 
crane output. Mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been entered into with Alley and 
MacLellan, Limited, a fully owned sub- 
sidiary of Glenfield and Kennedy, Limited, 
for their acquisition of the Browett Lindley 
business and certain related assets. The 
change will be effected progressively and in 
such a way as to cause the minimum of 
inconvenience to users and customers. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The combined profits of the Group attri- 
butable to the members of the holding com- 
pany, amounted to £1,799,418, and, after 
deducting taxation totalling £1,095,400, there 
is left £704,018. Having taken into account 
all the relevant factors, your Board is satisfied 
that an increase of 3 per cent in the Ordinary 
dividend is fully justified. It is theréfore 
recommending a final payment of 18 per cent, 
making 26 per cent in all for the year—which 
I might mention is equivalent to 5.13 per 
cent on the total capital invested by Ordinary 
stockholders. The net cost of this dividend 
and of the Preference dividend totals 
£117,338, leaving retained profits of 
£586,681. In subsidiary companies’ accounts 
we have transferred £220,000 to their general 
reserves and have carried forward £109,303. 
We have also transferred £250,000 to general 
reserve in the parent company’s accounts, 
carrying forward £7,377. The top summary 
on page 11 of the present report shows that 
these funds have been required in the busi- 
ness while the lower summary shows, inter 
alia, the manner in which profits ploughed 
back have been employed since this company 
was made public. 


It is clear that during these five years a 
wisely balanced dividend policy has been 
maintained. Distributions have not been 
allowed to outweigh the need for preserving 
the Group’s assets intact and for financing the 
current level of activity. Whilst stockholders 
have received net £518,000, as much as 
£1,200,000 of taxed profits have been retained 
for essential reinvestment in the business, 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


Tt will be noted that in this same period of 
five years the state has exacted from us no 
less than £2,662,000 in income tax, profits 
tax and the proportion of EPL chargeable on 
the last quarter’s profits of the financial year 
under review. These amount to more than 
twice the sum which, by the exercise of the 
most rigid economy, we have been ‘able to 
reinvest, and to more than five times the sum 
which has been paid out to stockholders. 


From now onwards we must bear the brunt 
of this iniquitous levy in full. You will have 
seen from our preliminary announcement 
that the Group’s standard is approximately 
£1 million for the current year. Whilst we 
are relieved at the concessions made during 
the passage of the Bill through the House, 
we still condemn this tax as a thoroughly 
bad- one which stifles enterprise, discourages 
thrift and is unfair in impact. 


Surely the future prosperity of this island 
continues to be dependent in no small degree 
on the willingness of its industrialists to take 
sensible risks and, to warrant their so doing, 
it is indispensable that the margin between 
the rewards of success and the penalties of 
failure should not be narrowed but made 
more attractive. 


4 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


In some political quarters it has long been 
the fashion to decry profits. For our part 
we are in no way ashamed of earning profits. 
Indeed, subject to the just and considerate 
treatment of staff and workpeople and to our 
giving full satisfaction to customers, we have 
firm faith in the profit motive as being the 
best spur to individual, industrial and national 
progress. 


We are proud that in five years, largely out 
of profits and despite excessive taxation, we 
ourselves have been able to renew, improve 
and extend our productive facilities at a total 
cost of £1,627,000 ; to strengthen our leading 
position in the industries in which we are 
engaged ; to build up a financial structure 
capable of supporting a turnover of nearly 
£15 millions ; and to ensure regular employ- 
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ment with good pay and working con:iy; 
for our thousands of employees. —— 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION. OF Ri SERVES 


The net worth of your Group now stands 
“at £4,731,000, of which £1,688,000 18 applic. 
able to Preference stockholders. Th- stake 
of the Ordinary stockholders is conse juently 
£3,043,000, and this compares with its go. 
called “nominal” value of £600,000. ft 
follows that for.every £5 which the Ordinary 
stockholders have in the Group, they hold 
stock that only carries a “nominal!” value 
of £1. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
“nominal” value of our stock is misleading 
and in order to bring the relationship more 
into line with reality and at the same time 
to strengthen the capital structure, we 
recommend the capitalisation of {900,00 
Group reserves. As a preliminary step we 
shall shortly be applying to the Capital 
Issues Committee for-their consent to this 
process. 

This capitalisation would bring the 
“nominal” value of the ordinary stock to 
£1,500,000. The effect would be to freeze, 
for all time, part of the money already in- 
vested by stockholders in the form of retained 
profits by converting it into permanent 
capital. Thereafter, each £2 invested would 
be represented by stock bearing a “ nominal” 
value of £1. 


I should say at this juncture that, although 
the crushing burden of taxation, coupled with 
rising costs, has thrown a tremendous strain 
on the Group's financial resources, the pro- 
posal outlined above should not be inter- 
preted as foreshadowing a further issue of 
stock for cash. Moreover,sit would not be 
the intention of the Board to recommend any 
further increase in the dividend purely as a 
result of this operation. 


OUTLOOK 


The figures available to us relating to the 
current year’s trading are encouraging and 
disclose a healthy state of affairs. Profits, so 
far, are accruing at what we regard as a satis- 
factory rate. We have large and important 
contracts in hand and order books at our 
a manufacturing plants are at their highest 
evels. 


However, it will have been gathered from 
this review that last year’s results were excep- 
tional and that another record profit cannot 
be expected in the current year. Against the 
favourable factors must be set the continuing 
tendency of costs to rise and a distinct falling 
off in the demand for certain types of machi- 
nery. As is becoming well known, export 
difficulties are increasing, due not only to 
import and currency restrictions in important 
world markets, but also to vigorous and 
growing attacks on them by foreign manu- 
facturers. 


Nevertheless, our connections overseas are 
ever widening. Several of our directors and 
executives have travelled to many parts of 
the globe doing business, instructing our 
agents and discovering new sources of supply 
as well as new markets. These journeys have 
enabled them profitably to exchange with 
foreign industrialists views and ideas on many 
problems, both technical -and commercial, 
which have a direct bearing on the activities 
of the Group. 


Notwithstanding the mounting difficulties 
surrounding us, our confidence.in the <are- 
fully nurtured strength ‘of your (Croup 
remains firm. Subject to the absence of ay 
major upheaval in the interim, I venture © 
think that when I next present my statement 
there will be no cause for displeasure with the 
account I shall have to give you. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a special resolution altering the Articics of 
Association concerning directors’ fees WS 
passed. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 


TWO-FOLD POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT 


LORD ABERCONWAY ON EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The ¢ighty-eighth annual general meeting 
of John Brown and Company, Limited, was 
held on September 26th, at 4, The Sanctuary, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

The Right Hon Lord Aberconway, CBE, 
LLD, DSc, the chairman, who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


As you know, the late Government, by the 
policy of nationalisation, deprived us of our 
stee] works where we made alloy steel as fine 
as any in the world. Since then we have 


accordingly busied ourselves in other engi- 
neering interests, first and foremost, of course, 
in shipbuilding. We have made substantial 
further capital expenditure at Clydebank dur- 
ing the year of £390,000, mainly covering 
further modernisation of our shipyard and 
engne works 

SHIPBUILDING. — Our _ shipbuilding 
yard and engine works at Clydebank are 
fully employed, with a substantial forward 
order book covering ships of the highest class 
in the field of passenger liners, cargo ships, 
refrigerated vessels and large tankers. Un- 
fortunately steel supplies have not kept pace 
with our requirements and at a time when 
we must do our utmost to ensure timely 
deliveries to our clients it is of the greatest 
importance that we should receive supplies 
of steel suitable, both in quantity and form, 
to our construction work. 


In addition to naval and merchant marine 
work, the engine shops at Clydebank are 
engaged in building large water turbines for 
use by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board and for the Owen Falls development 
«heme in Uganda. Development work on 
gas turbines continues, 


We have now occupied the works erected 
et Whitecrook. The principal output will 
be fabricated work for use in our land boiler 
division, now engaged on a number of im- 
portant contracts for the British Electricity 
Authority. 


INVESTMENTS: A SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE 


You will see from the accounts that there 
has been a substantial change im the nature 
of our investments. The book value of our 
holdings in Government securities is 
{2,070,000 less than it was a year ago, For 
our interests in the steel industry we received 
in British Iron and Steel stock £5,596,810. 
At March 3lst we held in that stock 
{1,173,817—a reduction of £4,423,000. Of 
this difference £423,000 was applied towards 
the redemption of our outstanding 34 per 
cent debenture stock. £500,000 was used in 
Ee payment for the purchase, from Thos. 

wth and John Brown, Limited, of the 
atdinary share capital of Firth Brown Tools, 
Limited, and £2 million was converted into 
thorier-dated securities. The balance was 
realised to provide for the capital expenditure 
of the company and for the expansion of our 
tubsidiary and associated companies. 


We have increased our investments in. sub- 
udiary companies by £636,000, upwards of 
half of which has been derived from the capi- 
ane of the reserves of Wickman, 
“limited. ‘rade investments and loans have 
creased by £691,150, of which £280,000 
es our investment in the ordinary 
$s of Rhodesian Alloys, Limited. Loans 
current accounts of subsidiary companies 
thie increased by £929,724; about half of 
s Sum covers the very large increase in 
Mocks and work-in-progress of Firth Brown 


Tools, Limited. Their principal raw 
material, high-speed steel, has risen greatly 
im consequence of the rapid rise in the world 
price of wolfram. 


ENGINEERING INTERESTS 


WICKMAN LIMITED, in its specialised 
field of multi-spindled automatic manufac- 
ture, occupies a leading position. 


Our recent acquisition of the ordinary 
share capital of the well-known firm of 
Webster and Bennett, Limited, enables us 
to cover an additional field of machine tool 
design and manufacture. 


_ WESTLAND AIRCRAFT, LIMITED, 
in which we are substantial shareholders, has 
the “Wyvern” gas turbine engined fighter 
striker in production for the Royal Navy and, 
as Europe’s largest helicopter factory, has an 
important output of the S.51. This is in 
service with the Royal Navy as the “ Dragon- 
fly” and is exported to many parts of the 
world. Most recently the ten- to twelve- 
seater S.55 is being produced. 


Westland’s subsidiary, Normalair, has con- 
tinued to develop, and its equipment is incor- 
porated in all current and new British high 
flying aircraft. 


COSTAIN-JOHN BROWN, LIMITED, 
having completed its work at Grangemouth, 
is now engaged in the construction of a large 
refinery at Isle of Grain, and has in hand 
or is negotiating important work in Iraq and 
in Australia. 

CRAVENS RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. While 
inquiries for rolling stock for the export 
market are still very good, Continental com- 
petition is becoming keen both in price and 
delivery, which can only be met by a stabili- 
sation of labour rates and an adequate supply 
of raw materials respectively. - 


MARKHAM AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. During the year two large 
electric winders at Mansfield Colliery have 
been completed and commissioned for the 
Coal Board, and a small winder has been 
erected and commissioned at Dalkeith. 


We have continued to finish a substantial 
amount of hydro electric equipment for 
Bovings, all of which is for export. Erection 
has proceeded steadily on the two large 
Spanish power stations, and the first of these 
turbines has been started up. 


We delivered a complete cement kiln for 
F. L. Smidth for this country. 


Replacement of the plant generally at 
Markham and Company’s works has pro- 
ceeded steadily throughout the period. 


The preliminary plans are in hand for 
further development and rearrangement of 
some of the factory buildings, to enable us 
to make more expeditious deliveries. 


FIRTH BROWN TOOLS, LIMITED, 
had a successful year as a result of very 
active trading conditions and achieved a sub- 
stantial export turnover. Unfortunately, as a 
result of control by overseas governments, 
these export markets have become much 
more restricted. This company, however, 
continues its policy of maintaining its manu- 
facturing equipment at the highest level of 
efficiency and expended £129,438 on capital 
account during the year. 


WINDPOWER. Great interest is being 
taken in our experiments in the design and 


building, for research purposes, of a wind- 
driven generator in Orkney for the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 


OVERSEAS 


In addition to our activities at home 
we have greatly expanded our overséas 
interests. In Southern Rhodesia the 
works of Rhodesian Alloys, Limited, are now 
almost complete and production of Ferro- 
Chrome is expected to commence early next 
year. We have an interest in the engineering 
concern of F. Issels and Son, Limited, in 
Southern Rhodesia, which is well equipped 
to take its full part in the development of 
mining and industrial activities in the 
Rhodesias and East Africa. 


In Canada, Firth Brown Steels, Limited, 
has built a more commodious warehouse in 
Montreal from which it continues to render 
a great service to Canadian industry as the 
principal stockist and distributor of stainless 
and special steels. A substantial proportion 
of the materials this company handles comes, 
of course, from Great Britain, and contributes 
notably to our export trade. The Canadian 
subsidiary of Firth Brown Tools, Limited, 
has had a successful year and is building a 
new works in which orderly expansion of its 
business can take place. 


Wickman Limited, has recently estab- 
lished a subsidiary company in Australia 
where a number of machine tools manu- 
factured and supplied by Wickman Limited, 
can be serviced and maintained. The busi- 
ness of our Indian distributors is in course 
of transfer to us, and some two years ago a 
subsidiary company was established in South 
Africa to carry out developments prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of hard metal 
tools. This new company has made sub- 
stantial progress and is operating on a sound 
financial basis. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


This brief review of our present structure 
will show you that in the field of engineering 
we are pursuing a two-fold policy of develop- 
ment. On the one hand we have established 
businesses such as those carried on at Clyde- 
bank, Cravens Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Works of Sheffield, and Markham and Com- 
pany, Limited, of Chesterfield. On the other 
hand, we are developing in new pioneer 
fields, such as the larger helicopters, internal 
combustion turbines for land power and, 
possibly later, for marine work, and we have 
entered the field of power generation at the 
large thermal generating stations. In ail 
these activities we have one aim in view, 
namely, that every product of the Company 
and of its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies should be the best possible of its 
kind ; that the equipment with which our 
employees are calied upon to work should 
enable the work to be done with accuracy 
and economy so that in established fields we 
shall be competitively strong and in the new 
fields we shall be leaders in development 
and enterprise. 


I am glad to say that Mr Rawson, who 
was sec to the Ministry of Supply as 
Director-General of Machine Tools, has now 
largely completely his task and is again able 
to devote majority of his time to our 


Company's affairs. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE PALESTINE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION ~ 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL ON THE POSITION 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Palestine Electric Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 30th, in 
London, the Rt Hon Viscount Samuel, PC, 
GCB, GBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement; 

The enormous increase of population and 
the great industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion in Israel have been reflected in the 
demand for electricity, which showed a steep 
increase, 

Despite severe operational difficulties last 
year, the number of units sold (532 million 
kWh) exceeded the number sold in 1950 (443 
million kWh) by 20 per cent. The gross 
revenue also increased by about 20 per cent, 
from 1£4,833,000 in 1950 to 1£5,768,000 in 
1951. The operating costs were some 33 per 
cent higher than in the previous year. 

Revised electricity rates, adjusted to com- 
pensate for the increased operating costs, and 
approved by the Government, came into 
force only in October, 1951—too late to 
retrieve the operating losses incurred earlier 
in the year. As a result, the Gperating surplus 
was If£707,941, that is 1£303,032 less. 


Together with the balance of 1£323,447 
brought forward from last year’s accounts 
(1950—1I£/288,519), and deducting dividends 
already paid on the preference and second 
preference stock, less income tax, there is 
available a total of I£525,708. Having regard 
to the steep rise in operating costs, not 
accompanied by a proportionate increase in 
electricity tariffs, conditions which have been 
imtensified in the present year, together with 
the necessity for conserving cash resources 
for capital expenditure, the directors are 
unable to recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock and shares and 
“A” ordinary stock, and propose that 
1£525,708 be carried forward. 


The increasing demand for electricity in 
Israel necessitates further large extension of 
the Corporation’s generating capacity and 
distribution network in the near future. The 
shortage of foreign currency from which 
Israel is at present suffering, coupled with 
severe financial restrictions in this country 
and the difficulties of the general economic 
situation, have created conditions unfavour- 
able to the raising of capital at the present 
time. In January of this year a delegation, 
consisting of four members of your board of 
directors, including myself, initiated discus- 
sions in this connection with the Govern- 
ment in Israel. After these preliminary 
talks, the managing director and I visited the 
United States, where we examined the possi- 
bilities and terms of obtaining capital, The 
negotiations with the Israel Government have 
since been resumed, and you will be informed 
of their’ progress in due course. 


EFFECT OF NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


In order to curb the inflationary process 
and to consolidate the economic development 
of the country, thenew economic policy was 
introduced in February last. A system of 
triple rates of exchange was introduced, with 
the rate generally applicable being I/2.8 to 
£1 sterling. The effect.of this on the opera- 
tions of the Corporation has been immediate 
and far-reaching, mecessitating, inter alia, 
very considerable increases in electricity 
tariffs. The Israel Government has approved 
an increase in the rates, came into 
force at the end of June. ‘Your directors, 
however, consider this ingrease to be inade- 
quate, and the position will shortly be 
reviewed, 


The report was adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER RECEIPTS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on September 30th in London, 
Mr D. E. Webb, FCA, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: In 1951 we 
had a year almost free from political and 
labour unrest, and your undertaking was 
able to function normally with the satisfac- 
tory results shown in the accounts we 
present to you today. Those accounts have 
been drawn up for the first time in accord- 
ance with the agreement dated August 30, 
1951, between the Governor of the State of 
West Bengal and the Company. Traffic 
receipts have increased during the year by 
£178,000 to a total of £1,764,183. At the 
same time, expenditure has increased by 
£106,000. Part of these increases jin both 
receipts and expenses has been due to the 
fact that we have had in service during the 
year 30 new English Electric articulated cars. 
It is satisfactory, however, that we have been 
more than able to keep pace with rising costs 
without having recourse to imereasing our 
fares. 


An interim dividend of 23 per cent free 
of tax was paid on April 18, 1952, and it is 
proposed to pay a final of 34 per cent free 
of tax, making a total of 6 per cent free of 
tax for the year. 


In the current year, receipts have con- 
tinued to increase; additional costs, how- 
ever, are now absorbing the greater part of 
such increase. This is mainly due to an 
award by an Arbitration Tribunal in Novem- 
ber last year under which the cost-of-living 
allowance of all our employees was con- 
siderably increased. 


Whilst the company welcomes such 
awards, when they are justified, the em- 
ployees themselves must realise that when 
unjustified claims are put forward, often 
Communist inspired, by persons not even 
employed by the company, then they can 
only injure the company and, in turn, the 
employees themselves. It is our intention 
to give employment to an increasing number 
of men on fair terms. That is not possible 
where irresponsible elements make un- 
justified demands in order to stir up discon- 
tent to suit their own ends. 


1 MILLION PASSENGERS A DAY 


We are carrying more than a million pas- 
sengers a day. This is a very great tribute, 
not only to the low fares charged and the 
attractiveness of our rolling stock, but also, 
and in great part, to the hard work of our 
employees. They have given our company 
first-class service during the past year, with 
the result that not only have their own wages 
been increased, but this has been achieved 
without any increase to fares. More than 
75 per cent of our fleet is now composed of 
articulated cars and streamlined trains of 
modern design, and we feel that they will 
bear comparison with any in the world. 


We, as a company, have paid a higher rate 
of income-tax over the past few years than 
most British companies, owing to the inability 
of the United Kingdom Government to come 
to a double taxation relief agreement with the 
Government of-India. This continual drain 
on the resources of industry of funds which 
should be available for its re-equipment would 
be less disturbing if those funds were being 
used by the Government to replace the capital 
assets lost by the country during the war. 
One is left wondering ' when the British 
Government will realise that this country 
cannot afford to finance the bloated revenue 
expenditure of today with the resources 
which should be earmarked for its future 
capital investment. 


The report was adopted. 


s 
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BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
The annual general meeting of Th- British 


Homophone Company, Limited, was held og 
September 30th in London, Mr J. Lesser 
chairman and managing director, presiding 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit of the grou) for the 
year under review was £42,168 before tayy- 
tion, compared with £29,497 for the ; revious 
year. The profit after taxation was  |7,078 
as com with the previous year. figure 
of £12,574. The profits of the Britis) Homo. 


phone Company itself were slight! lower, 
Ebonestos Industries, Limited, WS 3 
substantial increase in profits. 


At last year’s meeting I informed \0u that 
the trading position was being maintajied for 
the first six months of the year under review, 
I added, “ Provided that industry in general 
does not suffer one of the major crises that 
occur too often in these abnormal! days, we 
have every reason to be confident tha: in the 
second six months of the current year this 
improvement should persist.” Althouch the 
industry did not experience a major « 
recession did take place in the Idter part of 
the second six months. Nevertheless, as can 
be seen from the profit figures, my favourable 
forecast was justified. 


With regard to the period from April |, 
1952, to date, shareholders no doubt have 
also learnt of the recession I referred to pre- 


riSis, 2 


viously. This trading condition has persisted 
and is having its effect on your plastics sub- 
sidiary, Ebonestos Industries, Limited. The 


volume of business available generally has 


decreased and keener competition for work 
has resulted. Orders arising from the re- 
armament programme have not taken up 


anything like the “ slack.” 
The report was adopted. 


NORTH KALGURLI (1912), 
LIMITED 


NEW SHAFT IN COMMISSION 


The annual general meeting of this com: 
pany was held on October Ist in London. 

Mr C. T. Ley (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: The proceeds of ore 
treated are some £5,000 more than the pre- 


vious year, but to arrive at this result the 
cost has been some £95,000 greater, almost 
as much as the entire capital of the company 


It will have become evident to you tha 
some reduction in the dividend was inev {adie 
We are proposing to recommend a final ¢ 
dend of 9d. per share, less tax, making wit 
the interim dividend paid in May ls. *\. pet 
share, less tax, for the year, against 2s., less 
tax, previously, 

Provided wages are not unduly adyinced 
and that we continue to derive benefit ‘rom 
the premium sale of our gold, I see no re ison 
why the present year should not pivide 
results as good as, or even better than, (he 
year now under review. 


It has been necessary to reduce the amount 
of our ore reserves by 131,779 tons. Increased 
operating costs _— this amount of tonnage 
below the margin of payability. This ‘s one 
more evil effect which inflation is havinz on 
Australian economy. Our total ore reserves 
are now estimated at 2,183,162 tons ©: 3 
average of 5.62 dwt against 2,314,941 ‘ons 
averaging 5.53 dwt in 1950, 

The new shaft has been completed and 
has been in commission since cores i. 
ecent operati have been mainly centre 
cored eri ak As an engineering ‘cat 

it is a splendid piece of work. 

The report and accounts were adopte’ 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


,econd annual general meeting of 


AP tae was held on September 25th 
in London 4 4 
Sir Harry Railing, chairman and joint 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
gid: We have achieved a further moderate 
increase in our net profit. This result is due 
to an increase both in the volume and the 
value of our turnover, following similar 
increases during the last two years. The 
majority of our establishments have contri- 
buted to this mew record in spite of the 
dificulties of obtaining skilled labour and 
raw materials. We feel that the increase in 


turnover should have entitled us to a greater 


reward in increased net profit, but this was 
made impossible because the higher labour 
rates agreed by the engineering industry and 
the further increase in taxation imposed upon 
ys could not be recovered from our customers. 


PROFIFS AND DIVIDEND 


After allowing £1,093,000 for depreciation 
—{54,000 more than last year—and other 
provisions, we show a profit of £6,604,000 
before taxation. ‘Taxation absorbs 
{4,455,000, including £200,000 for excess 
profits levy in respect of the three months 
to March 31, 1952. Should the profits for 
the current year remain the same, the charge 


for excess profits levy for the full year will 
be approximately £250,000. During the last 
five years taxation has withdrawn £16 million 
from your company’s Capital, whilst the net 


dividends paid to the stockholders amount 
: t 
to £3,250,000 
An interim dividend ‘of 74 per cent has 


been paid. With the proposed final dividend 
of 15 per cent, the total distribution amounts 
to 225 per cent, the same as paid last year. 
The proposed final dividend, however, is 
payable on the increased capital. 


We have been giving considerable study 
to our future capital requirements. They 
must depend mainly on the success, or other- 
wise, of the Government’s anti-inflationary 
measures, and on the future demands which 
will be made on the electrical industry. 


Unfortunately, the recession in the demand 
for our consumer goods has continued into 
the current year ; its effect is enhanced by 
perchase tax and hire purchase restrictions 
m the home market, and by import restric- 
fons imposed by overseas countries. This 
has naturally led to some accumulation of 
stock in the departments coneerned. 


BONUS SHARE ISSUE 


It is not therefore easy at this juncture to 
decide what further capital will be perma- 
nently required. As a first step, we ‘have 
thought it wise to put our capital structure 
m order, so as to bring it more into line 
with the actual capital employed in our busi- 
ness. You have already been informed that 
We Propose to capitalise some £5,877,000 out 
of the £7 million now standing to the credit 
of share premium account and apply it as a 


bonus issue. sh i 
sue, share for share, to the ordinar 
mockholders. : : 


A corresponding increase in our authorised 


apn has to take place, and we thought it 
oN at the same time to provide ourselves 
. - reservoir Of additional ordinary shares 

availaoie for further finance as and 


When required. We are therefore 


increase the authorised capit 
Ration of 12 ‘sha 
tach, 


roposing 


authorise by_ the 
million ordinary shares of £1 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
Mhial proposals were approved. 


PARKLAND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED © 


CURRENT TURNOVER WELL 
MAINTAINED 


The forty-ninth annua! general meeting of 
Parkland Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
was held on October 2nd in Bradford, Mr 
George F. Hanson (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


oe 

The period under review has been one of 
the most difficult years in the history of the 
wool textile industry, the price of wool falling 
by over 60 per cent during the year. This 
gave rise to many difficulties which tended to 
be more severe in the manufacturing section 
of the industry in which your group of com- 
panies is principally engaged. 


Your directors are very pleased to be able 
to report that, after making full provision for 
all losses caused by this very severe fall in 
wool values out of trading profits for the year 
without any recourse to reserves, there are 
still sufficient profits to cover the preference 
dividend and to maintain the ordinary divi- 
dend at the same rate as for the previous 
year with a small increase in the balance we 
carry forward to the next accounts. 


The profits of the Parkland Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, after charging’ taxation, 
amount to £48,992 for the year to February 
29, 1952, against £168,223 for the previous 
year. For the group, the profits, after taxa- 
tion, are £99,302, against £297,305. 


The reduction in the profits has been 
entirely due to the difficulties I have men- 
tioned as a result of the Very serious reces- 
sion in wool prices with all the attendant 
difficulties of decreased demand and general 
loss of confidence by the public. 


RESERVES INTACT 


A year ago the reserves totalled just short 
of £900,000 and they included a reserve for 
contingencies of £188,000, as well as a general 
reserve of £250,846. It is a pleasure to all 

our directors to be able to present the 

gures this year showing that these reserves 
are still intact after such a difficult year. 


Although there is no further transfer to 
these reserves, the profit and loss account 
balance is rather more and thus the total of 
the reserves is now just over £945,000. 


As we have had no need to call upon our 
reserves to deal with the abnormal difficulties 
encountered during the year, and as our 
profits are sufficient to cover dividends at the 
same rates as we paid last year, the directors 
have no hesitation in recommending a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 20 per 
cent, less tax, which, with the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent already paid, will again 
make 25 per cent, absorbing £34,650 for the 
year. 


OUTLOOK 


In recent weeks there has been a gratifying 
increase in the orders received from our 
customers, and our turnover has been well 
maintained during the six months since the 
date of the accounts. Your directors see no 
reason why this should not continue ; but it 
should be understood, however, that with 
rebuilt and revived textile industries in 
Europe and Japan, world machinery capacity 
has expanded very considerably in relation 
to world demand, and the exceptionally 
favourable conditions and profits of the imme- 
diate postwar years can no longer be expected 
in the future. 
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Your directors welcome keen competition 
because it is a field in which efficient produc- 
tion comes into its own, and they are confi- 
dent that your companies will continue to 
secure a good share of available business at 
a reasonable profit. 


The report was adopted. © 





COAST LINES, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Coast Lines, Limited, was held on Septem- 
ber 30th in London, Capt. A. R. S. Nutting, 
OBE, MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1951: 


In my review of the 1950 accounts I stated 
that our trading profits for the months of the 
year 1951 which had elapsed since the closing 
of the accounts encouraged the hope that the 
improvement in 1950 would be maintained. 
I am very glad to report that the improve- 
ment has been more than maintained. The 
trading profit for the year 1951 is £1,364,637, 
which is an increase of £335,702 on the level 
attained in the previous year. Voyage earn- 
ings on the whole show a substantia improve- 
ment, but expenses continued to rise through- 
out the year, particularly oil fuel and repairs. 


The final dividend we recommend on the 
ordinary stock is 4 per cent, making, with 
the interim dividend, 64 per cent for the year. 
The rate of dividend on the ordinary stock 
which has been paid annually for the last 
seven years is 5 per cent. 


The year 1952 opened well, but it soon 
became apparent that the limitation of 
imports, the diversion of materials to the 
rearmament programme and the recession in 
trade would have their effect on our freight 
carryings. Reductions have occurred during 
the last few months, but to some extent they 
have been offset by a rearrangement of sail- 
ing schedules and in other ways. The pas- 
senger carryings and advance bookings so far 
this year have been encouraging. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Scribbans-Kemp, Limited, was held on Octo- 
ber 2nd in London. Mr H. Oliver-King 
(chairman and managing director) presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit, before deducting £828,873 for 
taxation, amounts to £1,378,222, as against 
£1,394,704 last year, a result not unsatisfac- 
tory in view of the complex conditions opera- 
ting in the food trades of this country. 


The various costs incurred in operating our 
various businesses continued to rise sharply, 
particularly in regard to packaging and trans- 
port, both of which caused us some consider- 
able anxiety; but these difficulties were 
overshadowed when, due to economic con- 
ditions, most of the food industries were faced 
by a severe reduction in fats and sugar. 


It is common knowledge that in a number 
of food industries the shortages of fats and 
oils and sugars had been made up by various 
imported materials from all over the globe, 
and it was an additional blow when, in 
November, these imports also were severely 
cut. Whilst the turnover of the group is 
some 20 per cent over the year ended March, 
1951, the net profit is about 1 per cent down. 
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Whilst in the year under review the group 
has made a reasonably good showing a3 
regards profit, at must be expected that with 
the very large cuts in raw materials, some fall 
in turnover is likely, which will have its 
inevitable effect on profit. 

The report Was adopted, and a total dis- 
tribution of 8 per cent by dividend and a 
special bonus of 2 per cent were approved. 





INTERNATIONAL 
DIATOMITE 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
International Diatomite Company Limited 
was held on October 2nd at Winchester 
House, E-C.2, the chairman, Mr E. W. D. 
Tennant, OBE, presiding. ; 


The secretary (Mr Jesse Wood) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors was read by Mr H. J. Binder. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which was circulated with the accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1952: 


“I am pleased to be able to report’ once 
again that the group has had a very satisfac- 
tory year; your operating subsidiary com- 
pany has maintained the maximum possible 
output and the new production unit to which 
I referred last year has proved to be so 
efficient that we have now commenced 10 
erect a further unit which, when completed, 
should add still further to the Company’s 
strength. 

With a satisfactory order book and our 
plant in first-class condition, [ think-I am 
safe in forecasting another successful year’s 
trading for 1952-53, subject,. of course, to 
the international situation or other factors 
outside our control. 


For a considerable time your directors have 
felt that both the issued capital and the book 
value of the fixed assets of Molér Products 

mited bore no relation to the true facts. 
While to some extent this is caused by the 
postwar inflation of values, it should not be 
overlooked that in 1935 a drastic reduction 
of capital took place when no less than 
(160,000 was written off the value of the 


fixed assets. 


t 


In these circumstances the directors felt 
justified in arranging for an independent 
valuation of the land, buildings, plant, etc., 
of Moler Products Limited and, as stated 
in the directors’ report, this valuation has 
been incorporated in the balance sheet at 
June 30,1952. It is for this reason that the 
consolidated accounts of Moler Products 
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Am ASSISTANT PERSONNEL SUPERINTENDENT is required 
A by-The Steel Company of Wales Limited (Steel Division). He 


Limited and its Danish subsidiary have been 
published instead of the consolidated 
accounts of the group as heretofore. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You will observe that, as a result of this 
revaluation, a surplus of £133,556 has been 


added to the capital reserve, which now. 


stands at £170,000. Application has been 
made to the Capital Issues Committee to 
allow us to capitalise £120,000 of this reserve, 
and thereby to double the share capital of 
Moler Products Limited. - If this is granted, 
the share capital of Moler Products Limited 
will become £240,000, divided into 1,200,000 
4s. shares, as compared with the share capital 
of International Diatomite Company Limited 
of £150,000, divided into 600,000 shares of 
5s, each, 

As is shown by the balance sheet of Inter- 
national Diatomite Company Limited, its 
only asset is the whole of the share capital 
of Moler Products Limited, and your 
directors can now see no likelihood of any 
future developments in which Moler Products 
Limited will not be intimately concerned. 
Moler Products Limited has been known for 
25 years as a producer of high quality heat 
insulation materials, and the goodwill of the 
group is vested completely in that company. 
Consequently, they feel that it would be more 
realistic if the shareholders directly controlled 
Moler Products Limited, the operating com- 
pany. 

Therefore, provided the application to the 
Capital Issues Committee is successful, it will 
be proposed, in the near future, that Inter- 
national Diatomite Company Limited be 
placed in voluntary liquidation and that two 


Moler Products Limited shares be distributed / 


to the International Diatomite Company 
Limited shareholders in place of each share 
held in that company. Application would be 
made to the Stock Exchange for a quotation 
of the shares of Moler Products Limited. 


Certain formalities remain to be completed 
before the foregoing proposals can be put 
into effect, but it 1s hoped to convene an 
extraordinary general meeting before the end 
of the current year to carry out the scheme. 

A/s Fur Moler Kompagni has had a satis- 
factory year and has supplied Moler Products 
Limited with its requirements of Moler, the 
Danish type of Diatomite. 

There has really been a remarkable im- 
provement in the fortunes of the group ia 
recent years, and I should be failing in my 
duty if I did not pay tribute to the managing 
director, Mr Robert Wood, and to his col- 
leagues on the Moler Products Limited board, 
Mr Shaw and Mr Hart, for the transforma- 
tion which has taken place. To them and all 
officials and employees of the company we 
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express otir great appreciatio: 
efforts.” 

The report and accounts were vu. in) 
adopted, and a final dividend of | ner sa 
making 25 per cent for the car, , 
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Wi 
approved. 
The retiring director; Sir ald 
* Matthews, .JP, was re-elected. 
Messrs Binder, Hamlyn an‘ ‘Mpany 
continue in office as auditors. 
\ 
BRITISH OVERS! AS 
¢ 
STORES LIMITE!) ' 
The thirty-first annual general eting of 
this company was held on Octob:r 2nd ig 
London, Mr R. J. Blackadder, MC, A, chair. 
man, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his state. 
ment circulated with the accounts {>r the year 


to March 31, 1952: 
In my address last year [ said tha 


encouraging reports received from our over- 
seas interests led me to hope tha: the con- 
solidated results for 1952 would e more 
show an improvement over those which we 
were then considering, and my hopes have 
been fully realised, the net proit, before 
taxation, having increased from 7.237 w 
£229,514. 

The figures under review inc! for the 
first time, those of our new vsichiary, 
Bickley and Bell, Limited. ‘The ints of 
that company show a very satisfactory retum 
on the capital invested, although the measures 
which the Australian Government 51:5 taken 
to correct its: balance of paymen id the 
policy of credit restriction in New Zealand 
will affect the results for the cu: year 
On the other hand, since July Ist Bickley and 
Bell has taken over the buying for most fy, 
our subsidiary and associated comp ies, and 
the additional business arising will, 'o som 
extent, offset the reduction in the Australun 


and New Zealand trade. 


Apart from Bickley and Bell, there have 
been improvements in all our s liaries 


with one exception, where the profit 1s very 
slightly below that of the preceding \<:r, aad 
I feel that we can look forward to the future 
with confidence. 

Returns to date im the current year ar 
satisfactory, but there is so much sctainty 
in the world that I hesitate to say more thao 
that our interests are well spread ani ‘hat we 
are organised and equipped to reap ‘he full 
benefit of such improvements in trade 15 may 
develop. 


The report was adopted. 


will be responsible for assisting in the administration of the Per- 
sunnel Department which embraces labour negotiations, education 
and training, and all personnel functions. Preference will be given 
to the applicants with experience of this type of work, particularly 
in heavy industry, and to University graduates. Salary, which will 
be in line with the responsibilities of the job, will be assessed on 
the basis of experience and qualifications,—Applications should be 
made in own handwriting, marked Personal, to: the Personnel 
Superintendent, The Steel Company of Wales Limited, Box No. 3, 
Port Talbot, and be received not tae than October 11, 1962. 
i ARKET RESEARCH SECTION of large public Company making 
A mainly producer goods requires woman assistant, aged 25-30, of 
first-class é¢ducation. Previous experience of market research work, 
especially of survey planning, interviewing and report writing is most 
desirable. but knowledge of sample survey technique not essential. 
—Apply to Ref. MR/2—Box 72. 
 ECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT (35-50) for old-established expanding 
h heavy engineering company, North-Hast England. 800 employees. 
Must have experience similar position and practical knowledge secre- 
tarial. financial and stock controls. Pension scheme. Good prospects 
for exceptional man.—Reply Box 65. 
1" »P Market Research Man seeks change. 

Box 5f 
(SLRABANCS of Stock.—Imported cigars of choice leaf. Product 
./ of Trichinopoly. Boxed 25 and 50. £10 per 100.—Cali H. Mendet, 
198 Goswell Road, E.C.1. 

OX 43.—Applicants are requested to note that if they have not 
i received an acknowledgement it-is because their applications 
were not successful 


Four-figure saiary.— 
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PXeCUrIVE. aged 40, barrister, chartered secretary, 17° yoars 
4 experience finance and commerce (War service 6 years ” Li. fo 
A/Brig.) latterly Seeretary/Legal Adviser important inte: 1 tional 
concerns, with duties ranging from organisation and manager: "it and 


general adminiStration to commercial negotiations, seeks appointm “mt 
offering greater prospects. Private enterprise only. in‘erview 
London.—Box 73. ; 


(HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, Cambridge Graduate © ‘atural 


Sciences), 6 years’. commercial. experience. (accounting ani man 
agerial) in large group after 7 years’ War service in Army on (rans 
port and staff to rank Tout. alone, seeks pleasant, remuneral ve and 
energetic employment in. any. country, -—preferably- travellin; Ne 
family ties.—-Box 75. ~~ ‘ ; ; 


‘XPERIENCED in finance and economic research. Would isider 

4 part-time research work, such as preparation of reps 
analysis of material—French, German, Polish. Academic 4:11 \ (fot 
tions.+—-Box 71. 


TP}HREE YEARS’ intensive training and experience as A>->'stam 


Executive in Export Division of important manu! wring 
chemists; young man. 26, B.Ac(Oxon), B.Sc,(Beon.), know! ‘5° ” 
languages, well -travelled, seeks post. with more responsibil: y 4% 
better prospects. References -supplied.-Box 79. 

,CONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of ny 


4 important items you are liable to miss in the modern av: i" ae 
of articles, reports, fectures,.memoranda, Free specimen cow wil 
pleasure: Economic Research Council, 18, South Street, London W.l 
ye kinds of bookcases from g004 and cheap Utility to the fous 

Festival of Britain UNIX: units.—Ask for The Phoenix lory 


a leaflets Mi5 or call at 33 Willlam IV Street st («''" 
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Ip, W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 
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BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


«4 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


incorporatea mn de Colony oj Hong Kong) 


The | s iimited to the extent and ini manner prescribed by Urdinance No. 6 
mere of 1929 of the Colony 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - © = «© + $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . - . ee + £6,006,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBER . . ° $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B8.E. 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, &.C.3. 
Lor rs & A. Gray. MLO. A.M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.8.8. 


BRANCHES 
BURMA HINA (on, INDIA MALAYA (Cony N. BORNEO (Con, 
Rangnor Shanghad Bombay Johore Bahru Kuala Belait 
CRYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lumpw Sandakan 
Golomb ‘Tientsin INDOCHINA Malacen Tawau 
OHINA *Tsingtao Haiphoag Moar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DIAWAQWAVA) Saigon Penang Hoilo 
*Cantor akarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
‘Che! Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Daire UROPE Ovaka (Orchard Road Bangkok 
*Poechow iambarg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow us Yokohama Teiuk Ansov KINGDOM 
*Bart 1ONG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Youkde Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA. 
Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Town New York 
Pek ing Vongkok Ipoh Jesueiton San Francisco 


c resent not operating. 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A compreheus vervice as Trastees and Executors is also undertaker by the Bank's Truste: 
Compant 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


ECONOM i CS — Postal Tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of London, open to-all without residence or attendance at lectures. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff-of highly qualified specialist Tutors, 
Moderate fees; instalments, SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available in 
Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 











% PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 





OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA FOR ELECTRONIC 


ENGINEERS 

The contir g growth of Canada as one of the werld’s foremost 
Industrial nations has created unique engineering opportunities for 
the men qualified to contribute to her development. 

The Car n Westinghouse Company, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of nic equipment in the country, have a number of 
attract ns for engineers with professional standing in either 
- Institute of Electrical Engineers or the Institute of Radio 
LU gines 

App these positions should have at least three years’ 
experience iesign or development in one of the following fields 
GL aCclivit 

Z Radar V.HLF. and U.H.F. Equipment 

Please rej by airmail, giving fall particulars as to qualifications, 
étc., in firs ter. Interviews will be arranged in Britain. Address 
enquiry t lanager of Engineering, Blectronic Division, Canadian 
Westing! Co, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. = 






ewe Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
' preparation for the General Certificate of Edocation examinations : B.Sc. Econ., 
crna! London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 


‘tal tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams., in Accountancy, 
Chena L**. Sales Management, @e., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 


More than 50.000 POST-WAR EXAM. $U 


'CCESSES. 
“SNewwand Coaching until Suecessful. Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 
Write toa 


tothe Secreta, Prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Bcz G9'2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.0.4. 
‘ated in Great Britain ENTS Press, Ltp 





Trade with Canada 


We provide a complete and informed banking 
service for foreign traders through branches from 
coast to coast. Correspondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Mgr. 
R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ) over. 150 tranches in 


Head Office, Montreal Canada, the West Indies, 
Offices in New York & Paris Central& South America 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Simplified, Bookkeeping 
for Manual or Machine Duplication 


Write for information 
Taylorix Organisation 
P.O.B. 829 
Stuttgart (Germany) 


Some territory available. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
The Council invites applications for the above appointment in the 
peperimnens of Agricultural Economics at the School of Agriculture, 
Sutton Bonington Candidates should be graduates in nomics 
and/or Agriculture. Salary scale: Men £360, rising to £620: Women 
£360, rising to £520. 
Form of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained 


from the undersigned. 
H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 
JROPRIETORS AND DIRECTORS with controlling interest in 
Private Companies manufacturing and selling proprietary lines 
through Grocery and/or Ironmongery Trades are invited to com- 
municate with large London Manufacturing and Selling Concern 
with a view to discussing working arrangement and eventual sale 
of shares thus avoiding possible difficulties at retirement or death.— 
Write in confidence Box 74. 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretaria] and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with the Secretarv of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn W.C.2. 


XXXXXXKKXXXKKXKNAXAXKXAXKARXNKKAKAKK AK ANKKAKKKKEAKKKXKAKARAKKKRNK KX KKH 
A LE AT TS ONT ES RETR A REN RR tm 


TUITION B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Eoon. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence, You. may prepare for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hail (est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51. 


Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Studies, Department P17 
XXXXXXXKXNXKEXKKK XXXXENKAKEKARANAXARAKE 








MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


$8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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~ McALPINE 


& SONS 
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Civil Engineering and 
Building Contractors 





McALPINES have always been in the forefront of developments 
in concrete construction, and early recognised the special merits of | 
prefabrication. In 1923, they built the Palace of Industry in the 

British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, with prefabricated concrete ? | | 


columns and trusses of 50 ft. span. 


McALPINES have introduced this method of construction into all 
types of structures, and the latest example is the turbine house 


at the Acton Lane “ B”’ Power Station for the British Electricity 





Authority, constructed with prefabricated concrete columns and 


beams, weighing 34 tons and 30 tons respectively. 


Prefabricated construction in concrete helps the country’s economy 
with its speed in erection, saving of steel, and highest standard of 
efficiency. 


80 PARK LANE + LONDON : W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 


